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TuIs is the third occasion in the last five years on which I 
have had the honour of addressing the Institute on the subject 
of the Limitation of Armaments. We have had besides discus- 
sions on the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, on the Protocol, on 
Demilitarised Zones, on Neutral Rights at Sea, and on other 


subjects germane to the problem. Thus we have already explored 
the ground with some thoroughness, and if, therefore, I cannot 
hope to do much more than attempt to gather up some of the 
threads of past discussions and give some account of the latest 
developments, I have at least deserved well of you in being the 
cause of bringing to preside over a debate on a subject which he 
has made very much his own our Chairman? of this evening. 

In the circumstances it is unnecessary to recite the very 
precise pledges which we and other signatories of the Treaties of 
Peace have given to endeavour honestly and seriously to find a 
solution of this question. Nor need I dwell on its moral aspects 
nor upon the financial inducements to find the right answer. 
But curiously enough it still seems necessary to insist upon the 
practical military advantages which a general limitation of 
armaments would confer upon us. Our forces are recruited on a 
voluntary basis and for a longer term of service than exists in 
any other country of the world. They are scattered all over the 
world and have heavy responsibilities. We are accustomed to 
speak of our “little army,” but in point of fact the number of 
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men in the regular service with the colours in our Army and 
Air Force is greater than the corresponding numbers in Japan, 
though we are accustomed to think of the Japanese Army as 
large; they are approximately equal to the corresponding num- 
bers in Italy, and only slightly less than those of Poland, the 
second largest army in Europe, excluding Russia. The actual 
budgetary cost of our army is considerably higher than the 
budgetary cost of the largest army in the world, that of France, 
converted at the current rate of exchange. I am aware, in 
comparing costs on the basis of rate of exchange, that it is 
necessary to take into account differences of value, differences in 
methods of accountancy and differences in the ways in which 
different nations contribute to the upkeep of their forces, and 
that a mere comparison of budgets is by itself apt to be mis- 
leading. Yet the facts as I have stated them are familiar to and 
are used by almost every Continental inquirer into the question, 
but are not generally known in this country. Upon no subject 
is it more difficult to think internationally. Yet despite all this 
and despite the Continental critics we are right in describing our 
Army as small in comparison with at least half a dozen of the 
armies of the world. The organisation of an army is designed 
for use in war, and if war comes the armies of nations with a 
compulsory system of service can be largely and rapidly expanded, 
because by far the greater number of men trained and liable for 
service are not with the colours, and they cause little or no 
charge upon the budget. The compulsory system with a short 
time of service with the colours gives very large reserves capable 
of immediate use, our voluntary system of long service gives us 
very small reserves. In fact if we were to become in this year 
of grace involved in such another war as that on which we 
entered in August 1914, the whole of our regular reserve would 


be exhausted within two months of the beginning of fighting. 
Our regular reserve to-day numbers about 89,000 men, and 
between August 20th and November 30th, 1914, our casualties, 
exclusive of sick, numbered 85,925. Italy with an army estab- 
lishment approximately the same as ours and slightly smaller 
population has a trained reserve of men under thirty of 1,500,000. 
Further, the greater part of all Continental armies, and in most 
cases the whole, is concentrated in the mother country, while 
half of our Army is widely scattered. The size of our Army has 
never depended upon the size of Continental armies, but upon 
the size of the garrisons which we have to maintain overseas. 
It is already down to the bare minimum necessary if it is to meet 
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its existing commitments. For these reasons it seems obvious 
that from the purely military point of view we stand to gain 
enormously by any arrangement which reduces the powers of 
expansion of other armies, more especially as we are preparing to 
enter into more precise engagements on the Continent than we 
have ever contracted. 

If the size of our Army does not depend upon the size of 
other armies, the size of our Air Force and of our Navy do 
depend definitely upon the air and nava! strengths of other 
Powers. Most people now are quite aware that the southern 
part of our island and this great city, London, are peculiarly 
vulnerable to air attack and that we are in process of forming an 
Air Force for home defence. It is eventually to consist of fifty- 
two squadrons. I am not going to argue whether that number 
of squadrons will be sufficient to give us immunity when con- 
sidered in relation to the number of squadrons existing in other 
countries which might eventually attack us. But it is clear that 
that number of squadrons will not be sufficient if other air forces 
are largely increased. If we have in self-defence to enter into a 
competition in aircraft construction, just as we had, much against 
our will, to enter into competition with Germany in battleship 
construction, then we shall have inevitably sooner or later a 
repetition of the same suspicions, the same friction, which pro- 
duced the atmosphere of 1914 and, further, we shall not have 
the financial resources to meet increased expenditure which we 
had then. An agreement which will obviate competition in air- 
craft is clearly to our advantage. 

Next as to the Navy: the protection of our shores against 
invasion has ceased, for the time being, to be the chief function 
of our Navy. That function has become the protection of our 
sea communications and the maintenance of our supplies of food 
and raw material. Here again any arrangement by which the 
possibilities of attack on our communications is limited must be 
to our advantage. I will make later some suggestions as to how 
such attack may be limited. At present I am confining myself 
to the general question of our military interest in a general 
limitation of armaments. These seem to be so obvious that I 
have often felt some embarrassment in discussing the question 
with Continental experts whose countries are less fortunately 
placed, and it has always been a matter of surprise to me that 
in these circumstances our Chairman has not in this country 
received more expert assistance than has in the past been afforded 
to him. 
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With this preliminary I come to the present position of the 
problem. A Preparatory Commission, the function of which is 
to prepare for a general conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments, is about to assemble at Geneva. As you are aware, the 
Council of the League has approved of certain questions which 
are to be submitted to and examined by that Commission. These 
may be summarised as: 


1. What is to be understood by the expression armaments ? 

2. Is it practicable to limit the ultimate war strength of a 
country or must measures of disarmament be confined to peace 
strength ? 

3. By what standard is it possible to measure the armaments 
of one country against the armaments of another ? 

4. Can there be said to be offensive and defensive armaments ? 

5. On what principle will it be possible to draw up a scale of 
permissible armaments ? 

6. Is there any device by which civil and military aircraft 
can be distinguished for purposes of disarmament ? 

7. Admitting that disarmament depends on security, to what 
extent is regional disarmament possible in return for regional 
security ? 


These questions are said to be mainly of French provenance, 
and it has even been suggested that they have been put forward 
by France with the object of burking progress towards a solution. 
I do not believe that either suggestion is true. I do not believe 
that France is insincere in desiring a limitation of armaments, 
and I hope to show that she has given some proof of her 
sincerity. But the French method of approaching this problem 
is essentially different from ours, and has been so from the first. 
The Frenchman’s tendency, perfectly natural in view of his history, 
is in this question to make acceptance of any scheme dependent 
upon his approval of its technical details. He wishes to be 
quite certain that he is not going to be let in for what he calls 
surprises facheuses. I think this is the wrong way to attack the 
problem, and that there is a danger that the questions to be 
examined by the Preparatory Commission, except the last, may 
involve that body in a maze of technicalities from which it will 
be difficult to find an exit. Fortunately the terms of reference 
to the Commission have been widely drawn and they do not 
limit the inquiry to these seven questions, and perhaps it will 
do no harm to have the first six authoritatively examined and 
answered. 
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It is, however, somewhat surprising to find that what is to 
my mind the most important question of all has not been addressed 
to the Commission. That question is—What is the object of 
limitation of armaments? We can hardly hope to be clear 
about the means of getting what we want until we are clear 
about what we do want. I take it that the ultimate object is 
to regulate the use of force by placing international law in 
relation to the several nations in the same position in which 
civil law stands within the nations in relation to their citizens. 
That is to say, to prevent nations from using force save under 
the authority of international law, to prescribe definite penalties 
for the illegal use of force, and to give the international authority 
the means of enforcing those penalties. We are so far from that 
goal at present as to make any discussion of whether or no the 
League of Nations should be equipped with a force of its own, 
capable of enforcing its behests, academic. But it is important 
that the goal should be kept in view, for there are numbers of 
very sincere persons in this country who seek the solution of 
this problem by advocating the complete abolition of armaments 
and the prohibition of the use of force in international affairs. 
These persons seem to me to defeat their own ends. The most 
civilised countries are as yet unable to dispense with the use of 
force in their internal affairs. No country has yet abolished 
police. It is therefore absurd to suppose that in the cruder 
state of international affairs such a measure should be possible. 
A law which can be violated by the criminal with impunity tends 
to produce anarchy, not peace. If the enthusiastic people who 
at present advocate compulsory arbitration and the abolition of 
armaments would be united in assisting in obtaining what is 
practicable in the limitation of armaments they would do much 
more towards assuring the peace they seek than they are likely 
to achieve by their present methods. 

What then is the immediate goal? I do not think it has 


been better described than by Lord Grey in the second volume 
of his book— 


“If thought is to progress, we must not let it stop at the 
determination of war-guilt in 1914; we must enlarge it to consider 
the condition to which Europe had then been brought. 

“ Every country had been piling up armaments and perfecting 
preparations for war. The object in each case had been security. 
The effect had been precisely the contrary of what was intended 
and desired. Instead of a sense of security there had been pro- 
duced a sense of fear, which was yearly increasing. Europe was 
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afraid of the German Army. Germans encouraged in themselves 
and in others the belief that the German Army was invincible ; 


but even they were becoming apprehensive that in a few years, 
when the armaments of their neighbours were perfected, even 


Germany might be afraid. Britain was not afraid of the German 
Army, because she believed herself to be an island that was out 


of the reach of any Continental army; but the great increase of 
the German fleet made her watchful, and she no longer felt at 


rest; indeed, she felt decided uneasiness at the thought of 
isolation. 


“Such was the general condition of Europe; preparations for 
war had produced fear, and fear predisposes to violence and 
catastrophe.” + 


The immediate object is then, I take it, to prevent a recur- 
rence of that state of affairs, and at the same time to relieve 
swollen budgets of some of the strain which expenditure on 
armaments involves. That object may be described more pre- 
cisely as, firstly, the removal of fear or, as the Assembly of the 
League of Nations put it some years ago, to obtain that sense 
‘of security which must precede any general limitation of arma- 
ments; secondly, to prevent that competition in armaments 
which was the prime cause of the Great War; thirdly, to prevent 
any nation from developing its military machinery to such an 
extent that there is a danger in a crisis of the machine getting 
beyend control and taking charge. 

But, it may be said, this is precisely what the League has 
been trying to do for the last six years, and we are no nearer a 
solution, with the possible exception of the Washington Con- 
ference, which has not fulfilled all the expectations formed of it, 
than we were six years ago. That, unfortunately, is a very 
general opinion; unfortunately, because its prevalence has a 
depressing effect upon public opinion. The general public has, 
I think, as the result of many disappointments, become inclined 
to despair of a solution and to be apathetic. The Times recently 
began a first leading article with the words, “ Disarmament is 
not a subject that profoundly moves European opinion in the 
present condition of new and vague uncertainty.” Yet there is 
really no reason to despair. Lord Cecil is going to Geneva as 
the representative of the Government on the Preparatory Com- 
mission, which is certainly a step forward from the days when he 
represented no official opinion on the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission. It is, I am sure he will say, of the first importance 


1 Grey of Fallodon: Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916, Vol. IT, p. 270. 
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that he should go with an informed public opinion behind him, 
and this Institute can do him no better service than in enlighten- 
ing public opinion. He goes to find a situation definitely more 
favourable than that which existed when he first began his 
labours on this question. If the Washington Conference has 
not eliminated competition in naval armaments, it has shifted 
that competition from the most expensive type of armament to 
one that is less expensive, and we, as tax-payers, have some 
reason to be thankful that we are to-day building five cruisers 
of defined tonnage and armament and not five battleships. Then 
as regards armies there has been a remarkable change during the 
last four years, a far more remarkable change than most people 
realise. The Armaments Commission of the League prepared 
for the Temporary Mixed Commission a number of very interest- 
ing tables which showed, amongst other things, the distribution 
of the armies of 1913 at peace strength within the frontiers of 
1922. That is to say, the armies were shown with their strength 
increased or diminished according to the changes of territory 
and population brought about by the Treaties of Peace. That 
table showed that the peace strength of the armies of Europe in 
1913, the men actually with the colours, numbered 3,768,514. 
In December 1922 the Secretary of State for War said that the 
peace strength of the same armies was 4,411,965. Therefore the 
figures for 1922 showed an increase of 643,451 men as compared 
with the figures for 1913, despite the fact that the armies of four 
countries had been compulsorily reduced by treaty by 706,195. 
Those figures have been freely used in speeches, and have, I see, 
been used quite recently, but they no longer represent the existing 
state of affairs. The League has just published an Armaments 
Year Book giving the figures for 1925. For the same armies the 
figures come to 2,975,889. That is to say, there has been a 
reduction in 1925 as compared with 1913 of 792,625, or, if the 
reductions enforced by treaty are omitted, of 85,570. The 
reduction of 1925 as compared with 1922 amounts to 1,436,076. 
[A table showing the figures in detail is printed as an appendix. | 
These are interesting figures, and it is worth inquiring how they 
have been brought about. A considerable amount of the reduc- 
tion is due to the reorganisation of the Russian Army. The 
Union of Soviet Republics probably found its Army unwieldy 
and costly and has used the pruning knife freely. It would be 
optimistic to assume that the reduction in numbers means a 
reduction in military power. Probably the reverse is the case. 
As in Soviet Russia so in every European country, financial 
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stringency has been a potent argument for reduction, and it still 
is, but it has not been the only argument. The next most 
important reductions have been made by the Scandinavian 
nations. They have put their armies on a militia basis, with 
the result that in Sweden, for example, there has been a reduction 
of 84,000 men with the colours in 1925 as compared with the 
War Office figures for 1922. It is evident that this is due partly 
to the fact that Sweden recognises that Finland forms a buffer 
State between her and Russia, and Russia and Finland have 
agreed to form a demilitarised zone along their contiguous fron- 
tiers. Yet it is not so many years ago that a dispute between 
Finland and Sweden threatened to end in war, and was happily 
settled by the League of Nations, while Holland and Denmark, 
both of whom have made considerable reductions, have no buffer 
State, and I think it is evident that there is a tendency amongst 
many of the smaller nations to rely more and more upon the 
protection which the power of bringing their differences with 
other nations to Geneva affords, and less upon their own arma- 
ments. Next to the Scandinavian group comes the reduction 
made by France, whose Army is 100,000 below the 1913 figure, 
though her colonial garrisons have been more than doubled 
owing to the great increase in France’s colonial possessions since 
the War. Actually the number of Frenchmen serving is about 
300,000 less than it was in 1913, and the number of white troops 
in France and on the Rhine is about the same number—300,000 
less than in 1913. These figures are, I think, a good answer to 
the charge not infrequently made that France is insincere in her 
attitude to the limitation of armaments. 

Now let us look at the increases of the 1925 figures over 
1913. In the Western group there have been increases in Great 
Britain, Belgium and Spain. The British Army has been actually 
slightly reduced, a considerable reduction having been made in 
the garrison of India, not shown on my tables. The increase is 
due partly to a redistribution of our forces, but mainly to the 
creation of the Air Force, which was very small in 1913. As I 
have already indicated, the one prospect of a reduction in these 
parts of our armaments is to come to an agreement with other 
countries having large air forces. Belgium has already passed 
proposals bringing her Army very near the 1913 scale. The 
Spanish increase is of course due to the Riff War, and will prob- 
ably disappear this year. In the Central European group the 
majority of the armies have been reduced compulsorily. Czecho- 
slovakia is still slightly above the 1913 scale, but she has been 
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making small but steady reductions during the past three years, 
and has announced her intention of continuing the process. 

The Scandinavian group I have dealt with already. The 
Balkan group is entirely below the 1913 scale, and we now come 
to the crux of the problem of general limitation. Leaving Soviet 
Russia aside for the moment, the others are all at or considerably 
above the 1913 scale. Finland, which has, as I have said, come 
to an arrangement with Soviet Russia for a demilitarised zone, 
has come down to that scale. Lithuania, relying on the pro- 
tection of her chain of lakes, has done the same. But in the 
Free Republics of Poland, Latvia, and Esthonia the burden of 
military service is considerably heavier than it was when they 
formed part of the Russian Empire. The reason is obvious— 
fear of Soviet Russia—and it is equally obvious that there is not 
much prospect of an agreement for a general limitation of land 
armaments at a conference in which Soviet Russia is not to 
take part. 

That does not mean, however, that the task of the Preparatory 
Commission which is about to assemble is hopeless. I said five 
years ago in this Institute that in my opinion we could only 
hope to solve the problem by gradual steps, and that the first 
step as regards armies was to get all those which had not been 
reduced compulsorily down to the 1913 scale. Taking Europe 
as a whole my figures show you that this has been achieved and, 
leaving Eastern Europe out of account, more has been achieved. 
Looked at from the point of view of Lord Grey’s object, the 
bringing of armies down to a size when they cease to exercise 
undue political influence, when there is less danger of their 
taking charge of the machinery of States, the position to-day is 
far better than it was in 1913, though the contrary is often 
asserted. My figures show that there is a natural tendency to 
reductions as the sense of security is developed, and show also, 
I think, the direction the next step should take. I have ceased 
to be hopeful of the possibility of a general agreement on the 
limitation of armaments. Our experience with the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance and with the Geneva Protocol shows the 
enormous difficulty of legislating for the diverse interests and 
views of a great number of nations. The machinery of the 
League of Nations as at present constituted does not seem to me 
to be adapted for such legislation. The process of getting legis- 
lation through on matters of real national and international 
importance affecting the vital interests of a large number of 
States seems more protracted and more complicated than that 
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of amending the Constitution of the United States. Of all inter- 
national questions this is probably the most important, certainly 
the most complex and the one which touches national interests 
on the most tender spots. There is the primal difficulty of 
arriving at some common unit of measure of armed strength 
which can be applied to a general limitation of armaments. 
For the purpose of the attainment of Lord Grey’s object the 
universal adoption of voluntary service for a period of several 
years, such as has been enforced upon Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, and is the system which we and the United States 
have chosen, would be most effective. The political influence of 
the military forces of Great Britain and the United States is of 
no account, and in neither can the armies be rapidly expanded 
for aggressive purposes nor can the navies invade. The sugges- 
tion that voluntary service should be universal was made by 
Mr. Lloyd George in Paris in 1919. But it was at once seen 
that there was not the remotest chance of getting it adopted. 
Those nations that have had for generations a compulsory system 
find it difficult to conceive of any other means of raising armies, 
while the obligation of the citizen to bear arms has become a 
fixed item of their constitutions. A curious example of the 
difficulty which such nations would experience in changing their 
system is furnished by Bulgaria, which has had great difficulty 
in raising voluntarily the 33,000 men allowed her by the Treaty 
of Neuilly, and had at one time to appeal to the Council of 
Ambassadors to allow her to increase the number of frontier 
guards, as she could not get sufficient men for her Army. There 
is the further difficulty that the voluntary system is well suited 
to great naval Powers, as it has little or no effect in limiting 
their naval strength, and proposals from naval Powers to make 
the voluntary system general are naturally regarded with sus- 
picion by others, as was the proposal coming from the same 
Powers to abolish submarines, which are regarded by those nations 
with long coastlines and comparatively small navies as a cheap 
means of coast defence, and of harrying a great naval Power in 
war. As to the air, there is the obvious difficulty of distin- 
guishing between military and commercial aircraft, and the 
difficulties are not less great when one comes to consider the 
prohibition of the special means of offence such as poison gas. 
If the day ever comes when the League has a sufficient force of 
its own to enable it to punish effectually those who break its 
laws, it may be possible to enact such prohibitions; till then I 
agree with Lord Grey, that it is futile and dangerous to accept 
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restrictions which cannot be enforced with certainty. But I 
need not elaborate further the difficulties of arriving at a universal 
measure of armed strength. They must be obvious to you. 

If the whole experience of the last five years shows the 
difficulty of obtaining agreement to any general programme of 
limitation and the ease with which effective objections can be 
raised by some nation or nations to any such programme, it 
shows, I think, also that there is another line of approach. I 
have already indicated the general tendency for limitation to 
follow naturally on a development of the general sense of security. 
There is also a general tendency in all nations with compulsory 
systems to reduce the term of service with the colours. There is 
a natural demand from the people that what is usually called 
the burden of service shall be made as light as possible. I have 
mentioned that the Scandinavian nations generally have adopted 
the Swiss militia system, that is to say, the men liable for service 
are not kept permanently in barracks, but are called up for 
training for a certain number of days, and the only permanent 
forces are those required to supply instructors and supervise 
organisation. Other nations are tending in the same direction. 
Whereas before the War service was generally for from two and 
a half to three years, now, again excluding Russia, Spain is the 
only country outside the Eastern group which has a two years’ 
service, again because of the necessities of the Riff War; and at 
present it is the practice in Spain to dismiss the majority of her 
men in eighteen months. Poland, Lithuania, and Roumania 
have two years’ service, Russia being the reason. In Italy the 
service is for eighteen months, and it has become the practice 
to aliow reduction of that term to largely increased numbers, 
and the general policy, for reasons into which I need not enter, 
seems to be to exalt the militia at the expense of the regular 
army. In France the service is also for eighteen months, and 
for some time a bill further reducing service in the infantry to 
one year has been awaiting the settlement of the financial crisis 
to obtain consideration and is now actually before the Chamber. 
Now a reduction of service both automatically reduces the size 
of the standing army, and contributes to the attainment of Lord 
Grey’s object. Under the new scheme the Foreign Army of 
France will consist of 97,000 whites and 180,000 natives and the 
Metropolitan Army and Air Force of 400,000 whites. Few people 
realise that the man strength in native troops of the vast black 
armies of France of which we hear a great deal is actually less 
than the peace strength in native troops of our Indian Army, 
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which at the present time is 196,517 of all ranks. It is true 
that a reduction in the time of regular service means an increase 
in the reserve, since service in one class or other of the reserve 
usually lasts till the man’s fiftieth year. But the power of 
immediate expansion of a regular army is limited, and all expe- 
rience shows that it requires a higher standard of continuous 
training to attack than to defend. The story of the first year 
of the American Civil War is the classic example of that. There- 
fore reduction of service in compulsorily enlisted armies reduces 
the temptation to aggression and reduces the danger of the 
creation of such a mentality in a nation as existed in Germany 
in the summer of 1914, since the so-called militarists have less 
time in which to establish their influence over young men, and 
their influence over the reservists who have gone back to their 
civil avocations is small. In saying that the temptation to 
aggression is reduced I have not forgotten the development of 
aircraft. But terrible as the effect of aircraft would be, par- 
ticularly on large towns, I do not think that any save perhaps a 
very few enthusiasts believe that aircraft alone could finish off a 
war, or that a nation would embark on an aggressive war 
unless it were ready to follow air attack by some other form 
of offence. 

It seems to me then that the most promising policy is to 
encourage the development of natural tendencies which are in 
the right direction, to let the demands for economy and for 
release from the burden of service have free play by removing 
fear and suspicion. For this reason I regard the seventh question 
which the Preparatory Commission is to consider as that which 
is likely to be most fruitful in results. ‘‘ Admitting that dis- 
armament depends on security, to what extent is regional dis- 
armament possible in return for regional security?’ That is to 
say, s°me modification is suggested in the doctrine of the Assembly 
of 1922, that ‘‘ No scheme for the reduction of armaments within 
the meaning of Article VIII of the Covenant can be fully successful 
unless it be general.”” The question suggests that what is now 
generally called the “‘ Locarno”’ method should be tried, that 
existing causes of fear and suspicion should be removed either 
by agreement between groups of nations as at Locarno, or by 
the establishment of demilitarised zones where they are applicable, 
or by mutual arrangements between neighbours for some such 
limitation as the Scandinavians have effected. I think that 
when such arrangements are reached it will be found more effective 
to allow the nations concerned to limit their armaments in their 
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own way, than to attempt to apply a scheme prepared in detail 
at Geneva. 

Such are my suggestions about land armaments, but I have 
said little or nothing about naval or air armaments. My excuse 
is that the subject is a vast one and I have naturally preferred 
to deal at some length before such an audience as this with that 
aspect of it which I have some professional knowledge, rather 
than with those in which I am but an amateur. France, Italy, 
and Japan have declared that they cannot see their way to 
dissociate the various kinds of armaments—amilitary, naval, and 
air, and to consider them at separate conferences. I take it 
that those Powers do not hold that it is essential or possible to 
find a unit of measure applicable to armaments generally, but 
that they do not want another Washington Conference. It is 
unlikely that they would oppose discussions and arrangements 
between the chief air and naval Powers on matters affecting those 
types of armaments. There are three principal air Powers in 
Europe—ourselves, France, and Italy. France has considerably 
the largest air force, we and Italy are engaged on programmes of 
air expansion, though ours has this year been retarded. It 
should not be beyond the resources of state-craft to devise an 
agreement limiting future competition in military aircraft, even 
if the development of civil aviation is left unrestricted, as I think 
it ought to be. The tendency is for civil aircraft to become 
more and more specialised and to be less and less capable of 
meeting military aircraft and therefore less capable of being 
used for an initial act of aggression. Here again it seems better 
to concentrate attention on the simplest measure tending in the 
right direction rather than to attempt a complete solution with 
its endless complications. 

As regards the Navy we have accepted a one-Power standard 
in battleships, and the simplest line of attack on the problem 
seems to be to come to an agreement first of all with the Power 
whose navy is our accepted standard. I suggest that the first 
step towards coming to an arrangement with the United States 
is to make a serious effort to get the old vexed question of neutral 
rights at sea settled. This seems to me to be, at present, the 
one serious question of difference between ourselves and the 
United States. It is difficult for an Englishman who has not 
done what I had to do last year, to sit for a month discussing 
this question of the limitation of armaments round a table with 
American sailors, soldiers, and international jurists, to grasp 
how strongly Americans feel on this question. Orders in Council 
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are to them very much what the Star Chamber is to us. It is 
equally difficult for an American to realise that the fundamental 
feeling with us is not the desire to dominate the seas but to 
assure our very existence. The League exists for the purpose of 
bringing conflicting views of this kind together in an atmosphere 
which predisposes to agreement. It is probable that there is a 
stronger general desire for a general limitation of armaments in 
the United States than in any other country at the present 
time, combined with an equally strong determination not to 
further that end by undertaking any commitments in Europe. 
It is, I think, certain that the United States intend to raise 
again, and soon, the question of neutral rights. It seems then 
that we might well take advantage of America’s participation in 
the Preparatory Commission to take soundings. The problem 
for both of us has changed fundamentally during the past few 
years. Both nations have for the first time in their history 
been engaged upon a common blockade, and that fact has con- 
siderably modified American views. For ourselves, as I have 
said, the prime function of the Navy has become the protection 
of our oversea communications for the prime purpose of assuring 
our supplies of food and raw materials in time of war. Any 
arrangement by which American influence would be on our side 
in assuring such supplies must surely on balance be to our advan- 
tage even if we had to sacrifice some power of blockade, more 
especially as the operation of Article XVI of the Covenant would 
probably more than compensate us for any such sacrifice. It 
was, I think I am right in saying, this difficult question much 
more than any other that prevented the British Empire from 
accepting the Protocol. In the presence of the ex-Minister of 
Blockade I hesitate to do more than indicate that there seem to 
be sufficient new facts to justify a re-examination of this old 
difficulty. If it could be settled the chances of a further agree- 
ment on the limitation of naval armaments would be bright. 

I hope I have said enough to show you that the prospect of 
arriving gradually and progressively at a solution of this problem 
of limitation of armaments is not nearly as gloomy as it is com- 
monly said to be. I have tried to stick to facts and figures, to 
avoid generalities and what our American friends call sob-stuff, 
I fear at the cost of boring you, but the time for generalities 
seems to me to be past. It may be said that, given that my 
facts are correct and that the tendency is in the right direction, 
the fact remains that all the numerous proposals of the League 
have failed, and that such results as have been achieved have 
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been brought about by economic pressure and the desire for the 
release from the burden of military service. I do not for a 
moment believe that to be so. Those forces have been at work 
and are still at work, but they would not have had the effect 
they have had if the League had not kept this question con- 
tinuously and consistently in the front of its programme, thanks 
largely to the influence of Lord Cecil. The solution of the problem 
depends chiefly upon the public will to have it solved. If it is 
left to experts there will be no result. Let Lord Cecil go to 
Geneva with the knowledge that we believe the problem can 
and will be solved. We want to let him go in the spirit of Virgil’s 
sailors in the boat race, “‘ potest quia posse videtur.” 
FREDERICK MAURICE. 


A summary of the Discussion following the above address : 


ADMIRAL RICHMOND disagreed with the view generally held—that 
armaments in themselves were a cause of war. He therefore felt that 
the lecturer had to some extent put the cart before the horse. The 
first step should be to remove the causes of armaments. We had a 
long way to go in removing those national fears which were the cause 
of armaments. The post-War increase of naval armaments on the 
part of the United States and Japan was an instance of how the 
question was affected by fear. He thought we were busying ourselves 
with trying to find a remedy where a prophylactic was required. 

A way of reducing one form in which fear operated would be to 
restore the lost ethics of war. We now tacitly accepted many methods 
which we formerly regarded with horror. For example, the bombing 
of open towns. He thought that civil aircraft was more easily diverted 
to military purposes than the lecturer had seemed to suggest. So 
long as bombing of civilians from the air was permitted to be a recog- 
nised method of war, the mere increase of the use of these valuable 
means of inter-communication would create fear that they would be 
so used, and that fear would create competition in air forces for 
defensive purposes. He believed that the rules of civilised war could 
be enforced by neutral action and that agreement on such action was 
not impossible. Limitation had been placed upon the action of sub- 
marines. It was logical to suppose that it could equally be placed on 
that of aircraft; otherwise the Root Resolutions were waste-paper. 

Admiral Richmond further disagreed with the lecturer as to the 
abandonment of our rights of blockade. That was our only means 
in a great war of offensive action, unless we were to become a military 
Power, and wars were not won by defence only. He was convinced 
that nothing could be more unwise than to abandon the use of measures 
which our whole experience of great wars in the past, and in the 
recent War, had proved vital to us. Blockade brought Napoleon to 
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Moscow. As far as economy was concerned, the limitations on size 
of ships imposed at Washington had brought about some reduction 
in cost; whether it might possibly be carried further was for study. 


PROFESSOR NOEL BAKER could not share the Admiral’s idealism 
about the laws of war, for the reason that, in modern conditions, the 
law could never keep pace with the change and development in weapons, 
He also differed from the Admiral in his interpretation of the American- 
Japanese situation in 1921; it was the competition in armaments 
which created the danger of war, and the Naval Disarmament Con- 
vention which removed it. He agreed, however, with Admiral Rich- 
mond that we could not surrender our power of blockade, but we 
should never in practice exercise it, except in support of the Covenant 
of the League. 

On the whole, he agreed with the lecturer’s starting-points, and 
disagreed with his conclusions. 

The present situation was, no doubt, favourable to disarmament, 
but the present financial stringency must be remembered as an impor- 
tant, and no doubt temporary, factor in that situation. Our standard 
in armament should not be that of 1913, when armaments still domi- 
nated policy, but at least that of 1895, when the cost of the British 
. Navy was less than one-third of what it was in 1913. But we should 
not get there in one step. 

Professor Baker saw ne hope from regional agreements, since 
every group, for example in Europe, overlapped with neighbouring 
groups. 


ADMIRAL DruryY-LOWE said that the difficulty was that every 
nation considered its position exceptional. Success or failure in reduc- 
tion of armaments lay in the hands of the countries with large forces, 
and they must take the lead. He agreed with the suggestion as to 
the reduction in size of capital ships. But it must be general. As to 
neutral rights, he agreed with the lecturer rather than with Admiral 
Richmond. Any large reduction of naval forces seemed impossible 
unless some agreement was reached on these lines, and though we 
should thereby lose in offensive power at sea, such agreement would 
be conditional on general and simultaneous reduction of land and air 
forces of Continental Powers. Any possible breach of the pledge by 
an unscrupulous belligerent could be dealt with by the League of 
Nations. There were other navies besides our own to support the 
League’s “‘ sanctions’ against such a belligerent, and the sanctions 
that could be applied were military and economic and not naval only. 
The Power with the greatest trade and with the most colonies stood 
to gain the most. 


Mr. A. L. KENNEDY asked the basis of the 1913 figures in the 
case of the Succession States. Sir Frederick Maurice explained that 
the basis was territorial—the figures being the total of the forces 
within the present boundaries of the countries in question. 
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APPENDIX 


To PaPpeR BY MAjor-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE ON ‘“‘ DISARMAMENT.” 
COMPARISON OF PEACE ESTABLISHMENT. 
Armies of Europe in 1913, 1922, and 1925. 











Country. 1913. 1922. 1925. Remarks. 
Great Britain . 140,200? 183,788? 181,281° 1 Distributed 
Irish Free State — aa 18,968 | in proportion to 
West France. . 760,439 736,261 672,582 | territory and 
Europe; Belgium . . 56,976 118,969 81,720 | population of 
Group |Spain . 3 86,600 215,949 123,851 | 1922. 
ele ae 30,000 40,000 26,217 2 1913 figures 
i 290,390 210,000 259,848 | are for troops 
in British Isles 
Germany . . 718,713 100,0008 | 100,000* | only. 1922 and 
Central | Austria. . . 57,195 30,000 30,0008 | y925 figures are 
Europe 4 Hunga 66,015 35,0008 35,0008 | exclusive of 
Group Coscen ovakia. 73,013 150,000 III,O0O | India but in- 
Switzerland . 3,6524 | 160,000 6,6184 | clusive of Air 
Force, 
- (Sweden. .. 37,000 120,000 35,9124 | 3 an 
Scandi Norway |. 10,000 60,000 4.4054 Establish 
navian 4 Holl. y ment fixed by 
Group ollan ere 35,000 29,400 22,230 | treaty 
Denmark . . 10,5264 33,000 9,092" | “« Darmanent 
= « « - xgge4s 109,000 115,327 | eStablishment 
Pateap {Gree | “Grose | “slome), “bess | ec men 
u garia sae s 52,212 33,000 20,291 | “ilitia basis. 
Namia. . . 698,615 | 1,300,0005| 521,000 5 Estimates 
Poland. . . 191,779 275,000 270,286 | only, no official 
East Finland . . 28,730 120,000 28,557 | figures avail- 
Europe; Esthonia . . 9,095 16,000 17,700 | able. 
Group j|Latvia. . . 10,030 25,000 19,377 
Lithuania .. 21,335 26,000 21,639 
Roumania . . 160,285 200,000 147,704 
ToTats . . . . | 3,768,454 | 4,411,367 | 2,947,089 

















NoteEs.—A. Decrease 1925 as compared with 1922—1,464,278. 

Decrease 1925 as compared with 1913—821,365. 

Compulsory reductions amounted to 706,195, leaving the reduction 
in armies not affected by treaty—115,170. 

B. The figures for 1913 are taken from the statistical tables prepared 
for the Temporary Mixed Commission on Armaments of the League 
of Nations. They show how the armies of 1913 would be ap- 
rg if divided according to the size and population of the 

tates of 1922. 

The figures for 1922 are taken from an answer given by the Under- 
Secretary of State for War in reply to a private question on 
December 11th, 1922. 

The figures for 1925 are taken from the 1926 edition of the 
Armaments Year Book of the League of Nations. 
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Lord Cecil, the Chairman, agreed with Professor Baker as to the 
question of rights of blockade. He explained that the seven questions 
for the Preparatory Commission were essentially based on the British 
draft. He did not think that discussions about the reasons for which 
disarmament was desirable were very useful; but for his part he wanted 
disarmament because it was an essential preliminary to the creation 
of an atmosphere of security in international relations; armaments 
caused suspicion and fear, and suspicion and fear caused war. 

He agreed that security was not won simply by limitation of arma- 
ments. Different lines must be followed simultaneously. Make some 
progress with security, then some with disarmament and so on, moving 
forward at the same time with arbitration. 

What was really wanted was a change of view. Armaments were 
at present regarded as necessary to the safety of a country, and their 
abandonment as a sacrifice. They should be regarded as a burden 
borne in the common interests of civilisation, which everyone would 
be glad to lighten. A great part of the value of the Preparatory 
Commission lay in its educational effect, and even its mere appointment 
had in this respect been useful. 

Discussion must be prudent, cautious and slow. The great 
difficulty was to show to the world that limitation of armaments was 
a practical proposition, but in fact no one could doubt that once public 
opinion demanded disarmament, the technical difficulties would be 
quite easily overcome. 


No. 3.—VOL. Vv. E 











ALLIED DEBTS, 1702—1914 
(Paper read on March 16th, 1926.) 


SOME sixty years ago the learned Mr. Fenn opened his massive 
work on the English and Foreign Funds with the judicious 
observation that “a faithful record of indebtedness among 
nations, and of the investments of the universe, should not rank 
as the smallest chapter in the history of our time.” Indebtedness 
among nations is a big chapter to-day, and citizens of Great Britain 
are continually being reminded of how much they pay westwards 
and how little is sent westwards to them, of the aching void 
between thirty-two million pounds they are paying to the United 
States and the four millions they are receiving from Italy, the 
nothing as yet from France. Did our ancestors have any similar 
experiences, those ancestors who were so rich and thrifty, but so 
constantly at war? Such an inquiry is of necessity a demand 
for the driest of all the dry bones of history, and the writer of this 
paper must begin by confessing to those who have entrusted to 
him an hour of their brief lives that he shares all the poignant 
and refined emotions of Mother Hubbard when she too aroused 
dry-bone expectations which she failed to satisfy. 

The cupboard is very bare. For one thing, Dr. Clapham of 
Cambridge has been there first, seeking to appease his voracious 
appetite for facts.1 That, however, is not a real difficulty, for no 
one need mind repeating from Dr. Clapham. The real difficulty 
is that our ancestors practised as a nation, though for other 
reasons, the counsel sometimes given to impecunious subalterns, 
that when asked to lend ten shillings they should answer, ‘‘ No— 
but I will give you five.” It did not make for popularity, but 
it meant clear accounts and saved a great deal of bother. Our 
ancestors preferred to give subsidies, and subsidies were more 
welcome to our allies than loans. 

The da** 1702 has been chosen because the War of the Spanish 
Succession was the first war after the foundation of the National 
Debt and the Bank of England and the introduction of the methods 
of finance developed by the Dutch. Under William III the Dutch 
were our fellow-subjects rather than our allies, and before 1688 


1 In the Economic Journal, 1917. The only direction in which this paper 
makes any material additions to Dr. Clapham’s is in the story of the Austrian 
repayment negotiations, which is drawn from the despatches in the Record 
Office, and from the account, chiefly from Austrian sources, in Pribram’s 
Osterreiches Vertrégen mit England. 
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we are in the world of more or less irresponsible monarchy, and 
though it is well known that Edward III was in constant difficulties 
with Italian bankers, and that Elizabeth got such excellent 
security in the shape of fortresses from the struggling Dutch that 
they lost no time in repaying that prudent Queen the sums she 
advanced them; though earlier English history is singularly 
fertile in records of the sustained impecuniosity of kings, 
it is not till Parliament is in genuine control of policy that our 
immediate interest, for this evening, finds anything parallel to 
our own problems. 

Although in 1706 Marlborough promised to have a loan raised 
in the City for the Emperor, and to head the list of subscribers 
himself, the proposal alarmed the prospective lenders and, as far 
as I can find out, came to nothing. The incident is of interest as 
introducing thus early the Imperial figure who was to play the 
part of chief debtor to this country in the story of the Austrian 
loans during the wars of Napoleon. Maria Theresa was helped 
by subsidy, and so was Frederick the Great. These subsidies 
were not for large amounts, were generally voted in the Army 
estimates, and given at the discretion of the Minister for War. 
They were given on condition that stipulated numbers of troops 
took the field, and were regarded as part of the military effort of 
Great Britain. Ever since 1688 a standing army had been viewed 
with great suspicion, and it was safer and cheaper in every way 
to hire the German peasants whose overlords offered them so 
cheaply. And as German troops were hired to suppress the 


1 Thus Lord Hardwicke in 1743: ‘‘ But to hire foreigners, of whatever 
country, only to save the blood of Englishmen is, in my opinion, an instance of 
preference which ought to produce rather acknowledgments of gratitude than 
sallies of indignation ’’; and George Grenville in 1744: ‘‘ I must lay it down, and 
I shall always consider it, as a certain maxim, that we ought never to think of 
assisting any of our allies upon the Continent with a great number of troops. If 
we send any of our troops to their assistance it ought always to be rather with a 
view to give our gentlemen an opportunity to improve themselves in the military 
art, than with a view to assist our allies.’’ He then argues that we should limit 
our help to money and the navy—“ not only because the sea is our natural element, 
but because it is dangerous to our liberties, »s well as destructive to our trade, 
to encourage great numbers of our people to make the soldier craft their trade.’’ 

The further argument was frequently adduced that our troops were more 
expensive than those of any other country. It was shown, for instance, that 
Maria Theresa could hire 72,000 soldiers with the money we should spend on a 
force of 37,000 British. Roughly a Continental soldier cost {1 a month, where a 
British soldier cost nearly £2. 

There was real opposition to paying for Hanoverians, from a feeling that the 
King was not playing fairly in taking money as Elector of Hanover from the 
British Parliament, instead of putting his Hanoverian subjects into the field of 
his own accord. 
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rebellion of 1745 and the American rebels, so it was natural to use 
them on the Continent, and particularly obvious to use the sub- 
jects of some prince himself interested in the war. German 
princes had more subjects than money and a bargain was not diffi- 
cult. Of course there were quarrels between paymaster and paid. 
But quarrels are natural to allies. In the first war of the eighteenth 
century, that of the Spanish Succession, a motion was moved in 
Parliament that while one set of our allies, the Dutch, was much 
to blame for one disaster, our other ally, Austria, was to blame 
for another, and the House continued, that if the Queen would 
only supply fuller information, there was little doubt that the 
Duke of Marlborough was equally blameworthy over something 
else. In the next big war, we find the Protest in the Journal of 
the Commons objecting to further effort, and deploring the drain 
of fruitless subsidies.1 In 1797, when a secret Committee of the 
Lords was investigating the drain of specie, and was being told by 
the authorities of the Bank that remittances to foreign princes were 
a chief evil, the Lords called for the lists of all the sums advanced 
to Frederick the Great. Frederick had been haughty in his refusal 
to accept a subsidy until the disasters of 1757. But when he had lost 
his Western Provinces and feared he was going to lose East Prussia, 
he changed his attitude, and began to receive a quarter of a 
million a year from April 1758 till 1761, when Bute did not renew 
the subsidy treaty. Frederick was furious, but the change in 
Russia following the death of the Empress Elizabeth in 1762 
lightened his burdens, and the war was brought to an end in the 
following year. A few figures will best show the small place of 
the subsidy. The Budget rose through the eighteenth century 
from five million pounds to fifteen million in 1785. The National 
Debt had risen from fifteen million to two hundred and thirty- 
eight million. Hostile rhetoric could only claim two and a 
quarter million as paid away in subsidy in a heavy year, 1760. 
In fact in each war year between 1742 and 1748 and between 
1756 and 1763 we rarely paid one million in all abroad for subsidy. 

With the War of the French Revolution we reach the affair 
of the Austrian loans which it is the chief purpose of this paper to 
describe. It was the one capital instance of a loan in time of war, 
and as it came at the beginning of the struggle it had a great 
influence, from its ill-success, in preventing loans to any other 


1“ When we reflect upon the conduct of our allies, Italy having been well- 
nigh lost by the inattention of the Court of Vienna and the barrier of the Nether- 
lands having been given up by a conduct of the Dutch for which we want a name, 
as we want reasons for the ineffectual and contemptuous succour which they 
sent in our domestic distress, part of which, even such as it was, they withdrew 
when the danger appeared greatest.” 
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Powers. The story is this. When the war broke out between 
England and France in 1793, Austria had been in the field since 
April 1792, and was finding the French Republic a more trouble- 
some opponent than had been hoped. During 1793 the invasion 
of France definitely failed, and the serious possibility of losing 
the Netherlands began to depress the Austrians. An English 
expedition under the Duke of York came to the help of Austria, 
and money—{550,000—for immediate necessities was lent 
through General Clairhaye on condition it was repaid without 
delay, certainly by November or December 1795. To repay it, 
the Emperor suggested a loan in London. This first Austrian 
loan was raised in May 1795. It was for £4,600,000. Three 
million pounds was to be raised at first, half by bonds signed by 
Boyd, Benfield and Drummond, being two and a half millions 
issued at 60, interest 3 per cent., redeemable at par, and half a 
million in annuities, the same bankers promising Io per cent. of 
the capital for twenty-five years. 

The revenues of the Low Countries were specially earmarked 
for repaying the loan, a point of some importance when the Low 
Countries had been finally lost to Austria. The Austrian Govern- 
ment promised to send £5000 a month for twenty-five years to 
buy up at market price the 3 per cent., and the interest on bonds 
so bought up was to be used for buying other bonds, till £60,000 
per annum had been accumulated as a sinking fund. Austria 
made a further promise to send {285,000 a year, in six-monthly 
instalments. For security there was deposited in the Bank of 
England actions in mortgage on the Bank of Vienna to the value 
of four millions sterling, bearing interest at 5 per cent. on the 
amount of the nominal capital of the loan. These actions were 
to be withdrawn in proportion to repayments and redemptions. 
In the same year the other portion of the loan, £1,600,000, was 
raised on the same terms. Austria promised to put at least 
200,000 men into the field. 

The Commons debated the question of a loan in February 1795. 
Pitt said three considerations arose : 


1. The utility of Austrian co-operation. 

2. The security for the performance of the stipulations. 

3. Whether the risk of the loan was greater than its probable 
advantages. 


He answered the objection that the money should be used for 
the navy by saying it would help the navy by preventing the 
French from developing theirs. This talk of the navy plainly 
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_ Showed that many members considered the money as a gift to 
Austria, and Pitt admitted that Austria had a bad name for break- 
ing engagements—but didn’t deserve it. He said further that 
the right to sue the Emperor in his own hereditary territories, and 
the obligation imposed on the Bank of Vienna to pay £400,000 for 
every £300,000, should the ordinary plans for repayment break 
down, was good and sufficient security. 

The great argument against the loan was the recent conduct of 
the King of Prussia. This monarch had received a subsidy of 
two and a half million pounds in April 1794, which Fox had 
vainly opposed, saying, with truth, that Prussia would be the first 
of many, and that Prussia had already been round the Courts of 
Europe hat in hand. Windham, the War Secretary, had tcrsely 
replied that the question was simply, ‘‘ Was the assistance of 
Prussia necessary, and what was it worth? Upon this alone had 
gentlemen to make up their minds and vote accordingly.” Before 
a year Prussia had made a separate peace with France. “ If,” 
said Fox, ‘‘ Austria, too, abandons the war, we shall have lost 
much more by a loan than by a subsidy, for subsidies are generally 
paid in monthly instalments which can be stopped.” He here 
expressed one of the great permanent arguments which made 
Ministers a hundred years ago prefer to subsidise unreliable 
allies. Fox’s chief argument, however, was that the City would 
not look at the loan without the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment. The City were the best judges of Austrian credit. Despite 
Fox, the loan was carried by 173 to 58 votes, and there was some 
talk of a further loan. 

The Bank of England was strongly hostile. On December 3rd 
it passed a resolution, “‘ That the Court of Directors are unani- 
mously of the opinion that if the loan should take place they are 
but too well grounded in declaring—from the actual effects of 
the Emperor’s last loan and the continued drains of specie and 
bullion they still experience—that they have the most cogent 
reasons to apprehend very momentous and alarming conse- 
quences.” This resolution had been called out by some remarks 
of Pitt, that the activity and success of the Austrians made him 
think that a continuation of their activities was the surest way of 
distressing the French, and that he wanted to let them have 
another two millions sterling. He pointed out that subsidies 
to nearly a million paid to different German States would cease, 
as would payments to nearly three millions for our own troops on 
the Continent. But he promised to consult the Bank. The 
Directors were still unhappy, and sent Pitt a stronger resolution, 
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in February 1796, that from their experience of the late Imperial 
loan any further advance or loan to the Emperor or any other 
foreign Power would in all probability be fatal to the Banik. 
Pitt rather frigidly replied, that he supposed the resolution had been 
penned in a moment of alarm. Certainly the Bank Directors 
failed to make out a strong case to the secret Committee of the 
Lords the next year. The Deputy Governor, Mr. Raikes, ex- 
plained the resolutions. Remittances made in a private manner by 
the Government would only be known to the Jews, and to dealers 
in exchange business; anything made by public engagement would 
be known to everybody and would have a bad effect on the ex- 
change. But as far as drain of specie went, of the total remittances 
abroad of thirty-three millions, less than fifteen millions, including 
the loan, went to Europe. 1796 was the year of Napoleon’s 
campaign in Italy, and 1797 saw the Austrians signing the Treaty 
of Campo Formio, giving up Venice and the Austrian Netherlands 
as the first of many similar experiences. It is natural, therefore, 
that nothing should have been repaid, and that the interest 
payments should have been used for more desperate needs at 
home. In 1797 they suggested another loan of {1,620,000 to pay 
off part at least of the indebtedness of 1795. Those who subscribed 
to it were to pay their money straight into the British Treasury. 
This time nothing was said about repayment, and 3 per cent. Bonds 
were issued at the cheap rate of {226} worth of bonds for every 
hundred pounds of cash. A sinking fund of £36,693 was arranged 
for. Bank of Vienna securities were handed over to the full nominal 
value of the bonds—£3,669,300. 

It was over this second loan that the British Ministers first 
began to feel uneasy. The Convention was signed on May 16th, 
and on July 7th we find Grenville a little unhappy at the suggestion 
from Vienna that the Emperor will not ratify the Convention, 
but will disclaim responsibility. The Emperor did indeed refuse, 
being sensibly aware that a further loan to repay the borrowing 
of 1795 could only weaken Austrian credit. Through 1798 
Grenville refused to consider granting any further guarantee till 
the Emperor ratified what the Ministers had signed in 1797. This 
attitude was a difficulty in the plans for a combination of Austria, 
Russia, and Great Britain against France, and the Austrians 
pleaded exhaustion and said they must tell Russia that Austria 
could not move without two millions from England, preferably 
as aloan. At the end of 1799 Great Britain offered to pay the 
interest on this 1797 loan for three years, even if the war ended 


sooner. 
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Encouraged by this, the Austrians began in 1800—the year 
of Marengo—-negotiations for a further loan of two millions. 
The British Government was now wiser, and agreed that no interest 
should be paid during the war or for six months after. The loan 
was to be paid in three instalments. Great Britain paid the first 
rather before it was due, sending it in July in recognition of 
Austria’s exertions in the common cause. Almost as soon as it 
arrived the Austrians signed the Hohenlinden armistice, and 
Great Britain stopped the second payment and paid no more. 

During the Peace of Amiens, from 1801-1803, nothing was said 
of the Austrian debt in view of the uncertain duration of peace 
and known exhaustion of Austria. With the renewal of the war 
came further requests from Vienna, and the Minister Cobentzel 
remarked to the English Ambassador Paget that His Majesty’s 
Government seemed to have become very economical. Paget 
in reply pointed out that the case of Austria presented special 
difficulties in Parliament, since unfortunately Austria had never 
carried out a single one of her undertakings. In this, Pitt’s last 

great war effort, the coalition that was ruined by Austerlitz, the 
' subsidy replaced the loan. Austria acceded to the Treaty of 
Concert made in March 1805 between Great Britain and Russia, 
of which the principal arrangement was that Great Britain should 
pay one and a quarter million pounds for each 100,000 men put 
in the field. By an additional eleventh article Great Britain 
promised to give one million pounds to pay for an armed demon- 
stration and agreed not to ask for it back if it led to peace, which 
it certainly did not. In July 1805 the Austrian Government 
announced that it only expected three million pounds in 1805, 
but for 1806 and onwards four millions, while Great Britain 
replied that four millions was impossible, and that everything, 
loan or subsidy, must be repaid if there was no war, except the 
million set aside for a demonstration. 

Through the last half of 1805 Napoleon had abandoned the idea 
of invading England, and had turned the Boulogne army against 
Austria. As the campaign neared its disastrous climax of 
Austerlitz and the Ulm capitulation, Austria became more and 
more clamorous for help, and through 1806 Fox and his Govern- 
ment had to soothe and steady the Vienna Government by 
promises of help if only Austria would resist the French. A 
despatch of Lord Howick’s of October 28th, 1806, well sums up 
the British attitude. ‘‘ If Austria will make war at once, Great 
Britain will help, but should Austria still persevere in her system 
of neutrality, and repeat her application for pecuniary assistance 
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for the purpose of putting herself in a state to act on some future 
opportunity, you will at once state the impossibility of a com- 
pliance on the part of the Government with such a demand.” In 
January 1807 he draws the distinction between the position before 
and after Austerlitz. Before Austerlitz ‘‘ subsidies were given 
for offensive armies to operate outside Austria; now Austria has 
to fight for independence at home. If she will not do that anyway, 
it is not much good paying her to fight.” And in the same year 
he repeats that subsidies cannot be given for preparations merely. 

In the short and unhappy Austrian effort of 1809, ended by 
Napoleon at Wagram, we helped with £850,000. After that it 
was not till 1813, with reviving prospects of the overthrow of 
Napoleon, that we opened our purse again to Austria. We 
then gave one million pounds, and in March 1814 promised five 
millions a year, to be divided among Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
At Vienna, a year later, the arrangement for action against the 
restoration of Napoleon was on this same basis of five millions 
a year. 

Such in outline was our assistance to Austria. Before describing 
what happened about repayment, it may be interesting to quote 
a few of the general figures of subsidies between 1793 and 1815. 
Though the policy is freely called Pitt’s, it should be noted that of 
fifty millions given to allies, only nine and a half millions had been 
given by the time Pitt died in 1806. Thirty of the fifty millions 
were given between 1812 and 1816, in the great effort that finally 
broke Napoleon. The average annual subsidy is less than a 
million during Pitt’s period, even deducting the two years of 
peace. It is two millions from 1807 till 1811, and then rises 
rapidly, to three and a half, seven, eight and ten millions. 

Of particular Powers, Spain received nothing till 1808, and 
only some four millions altogether; Portugal about seven and a 
quarter millions. 

Hardly any Power in Europe is absent from the subsidy list, 
but Austria, Russia and Prussia, the units of the many coalitions, 
account for more than half the total. 


The Repayment of the Austrian Loans. 


After the war Parliament was exceedingly restive. Abolition 
of the income tax was one of the first measures insisted upon, 
and all financial questions were very closely watched. Of what 
would by the Press to-day be called the “‘ ginger group ”’ which 
forced the issue of the Austrian loans, the most prominent figure 
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was one familiar to students of the currency, the Lord King who 
made his tenants pay in gold. This Lord King was the author 
of an admirable preamble of his own which he claimed to substitute 
for the ordinary preamble to bills. It runs, ‘“‘ Whereas an extreme 
impatience of taxation, no less ignorant than irresistible, affects 
all ranks of His Majesty’s subjects, and whereas it is expedient to 
afford some relief ’’—and it is not surprising that, by February 
1816, he was beginning to ask questions about the Austrian debt. 
He pointed out how Austria squeezed Naples and how Austria 
and Prussia grabbed Poland, and said there was no case for not 
exacting payment. 

The question drew from Lord Liverpool the interesting 
declaration that “he believed it became a maxim of every 
Administration, after the experience of the Austrian loan, not to 
engage in any transaction of that kind.” He explained that the 
loan was not pressed in the later coalitions, especially during 
1813, because it would have made an extra difficulty. ‘‘ And as 
it was allowed to lapse then, it could not fairly be brought up 
now.” This was the Government policy, and Metternich later 
' declared that Castlereagh had promised in 1814 that no more should 
be said about the loans. Lord Holland declared that the 
Administration of which Mr. Fox formed a part did not press the 
claims of this country because they thought that the independence 
of Austria formed the best hope for the security of Europe. 
But, said Lord Holland, this reasoning did not apply now. 
Either Austria could not pay, or Great Britain did not want the 
money, or the debt ought to be paid. Austria now had Venice 
and Genoa. This was the prevalent view, and the Government, 
when in 1818 it needed timber, tried to buy it from Austria, on 
the understanding that the payment should go to liquidating the 
loan. Metternich refused to hear of this, maintaining the 
original Austrian attitude, that the war arrangements were now 
a closed account. But Baring, who as a banker and a member 
of Parliament made the first semi-official soundings for the 
Government, pressed his point that something was certainly due 
from Austria. Metternich then took up the question of supplying 
some ships’ timber with Castlereagh, and another banking member 
of Parliament named Smith soon appeared in Vienna as pleni- 
potentiary. He made it clear that England would only consider 
ships and timber as part payment and as part of a general scheme 
of repayment. Metternich was not willing to consider this, and it 
was not till 1821 that the British Government forced him to attend 
to the claim. In the autumn of that year Castlereagh urged 
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that the Opposition was making trouble, and that it would help 
very much if he could be given a full declaration of responsibility 
from Austria. Mr. Irving, a merchant, was sent to lay a repay- 
ment plan before Metternich, but found him very vague, and 
anxious to procrastinate, and was finally told that Metternich 
would be seeing Castlereagh at Hanover. Meanwhile the Austrian 
Treasury tried by historical research to prove the loans had been 
subsidies. These researches were accompanied by an offer, as 
an act of grace, to throw ports open to British commerce, and to 
grant free permission to the British Navy Board to take timber. 
In October, when Castlereagh and Metternich met at Hanover, 
Metternich declined to admit that the British had any morally 
binding claim, but thought that in all the circumstances a settle- 
ment on a basis of a moderate composition and extinction of the 
debt should be aimed at. Castlereagh was plainly anxious to 
get some result before Parliament met in January 1822. He 
declared his desire to be indulgent, so as not to discourage Austria 
from exertions in the future, but if there was delay and trifling 
he would think of using the securities that had been deposited in 
the Bank of England in 1795. The Austrian Treasury, under 
Count Stadion, was most hostile. Stadion claimed there had been 
verbal surrenders in 1814 and 1815, which Castlereagh denied. 
Stadion further said the Austrian Government was now pledged 
not to admit any creation whatever of stock, since they had 
never mentioned the debt in their budgets. An interesting 
illustration of the new fiscal policy of Great Britain is contained 
in Castlereagh’s answer to this. He said, ‘“‘ Modify your import 
duties and you will get enough new revenue to pay for such stock, 
and raising it will have a good effect upon all your stocks.” 
Castlereagh impressed firmly upon the English negotiator, Robert 
Gordon, the Counsellor at the Embassy, that promptitude was 
essential, or hostile discussion in Parliament would disturb the 
public temper and prevent the Government from granting an easy 
composition. On December 27th Castlereagh wrote to Gordon : 
“If we don’t get a settlement before Parliament meets, all our 
offers are withdrawn.”’ In January 1822 he wrote to Metternich 
that the English must have some gold, and that they could not 
treat Austria as they had treated Hanover. He again threatened 
to put the securities on the market. Stadion tried to strengthen 
Castlereagh’s position in Parliament by a letter saying how eager the 
Emperor was fora decision. The British Government had already 
paid seventeen million pounds in interest. That, together with one- 
third of the capital, would be remitted if Austria would pay the 
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other two-thirds, that is, £4,140,000. Austria was asked to pay 
three million pounds in cash in two years, and the rest in ships, 
timber or quicksilver. A separate, most secret, letter of March 
26th, 1822, accompanied a despatch giving the British Govern- 
ment’s lowest terms, two millions in cash and one million in value. 
In the secret letter Castlereagh reduced the minimum still further : 
in return for a prompt settlement and commercial concessions, 
we would take two millions in cash and half a million in value. 
What he meant by hostile discussion was illustrated towards the 
end of the Parliamentary session of 1822, when Mr. Grenfell rose 
and said that if the securities held in the Bank were put up to 
auction they would fetch something. Castlereagh replied that a 
negotiation was still in progress; ‘‘ it would be too much for him 
to give any assurance that some arrangement might possibly be 
made, but still he was not absolutely without hopes upon the sub- 
ject.”” In this same month, July 1822, the Austrian Ambassador, 
Esterhazy, let drop, in conversation with Lord ClanWilliam, 
expressions that made it look as if Austria thought the Government 
. only pressed the question of repayment in order to have an answer 
to make to Parliament. Esterhazy had, in fact, been told to play 
with any demands. But the Parliamentary Opposition was 
determined. 

Things reached a head in the later part of 1822. The Duke of 
Wellington, on his way to the Congress of Verona, came to Vienna 
and delivered an ultimatum. He said he could not go home with- 
out discharging his duty of telling the Austrians their securities 
would be sold if they did not pay. At Verona he talked to Metter- 
nich, and Metternich wrote to the Emperor that unfortunately 
all proofs of Austrian claims to counterdebts were lacking. 

Canning continued Castlereagh’s line. In January 1823 he 
is writing exactly as Castlereagh had been doing a year earlier, 
that Austria must be quick, as Parliament is about to meet. He 
is shocked at Count Stadion’s tardy counter-claim, that Great 
Britain had never paid her share towards the Prince of Condé’s 
army in 1793, and that that should cancel the quicksilver. But we 
cannot stand delay, so will take half a million pounds less for 
immediate payment, provided the half-million is in money. 
Gordon had explained to Canning that all the quicksilver in 
Austria was worth only £30,000 a year, and the timber available 
would be at a maximum £150,000. 

The Austrian Government seems to have been convinced by 
the Duke of Wellington’s outburst, and 1823 is taken up with 
attempts to get as easy a method of payment as possible. In 
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March Canning rebukes Gordon for proposing that Great Britain 
should take Austrian stock, supporting an Austrian proposal to 
borrow three millions in London under British guarantee. It 
was hoped, said the Austrians, that the British Government would 
say it had been repaid the whole twenty-three million pounds, 
capital and interest, lest Austrian credit should suffer. Austria, 
said Canning, must be left to herself to raise the money, which 
must be paid in London in money. The Emperor had himself 
given Wellington a promise, which Stadion in vain tried to make 
him qualify by a counter-claim. Stadion made all these diffi- 
culties because he thought the question would prejudice the 
success of an Austrian Government loan for three millions which 
was on the point of being contracted to buy up and extinguish 
the paper currency of the Empire. He urged that by the Patent 
or Ordonnance of 1811 Austria had declared herself bankrupt, 
and that payment to us on the composition there laid down 
would not amount to three millions. He was, in a word, resolutely 
opposed to any settlement unless by way of a loan that would 
not hurt Austrian credit. 

At this point, in the spring of 1823, the bankers became 
prominent, and through them a settlement was reached. First 
the house of Reid and Irving offered to find the two and a half 
million sterling in two years, if they received the sum from the 
Austrians in métalliques, a transferable security with a market 
price. Gordon told Canning that he had thought it would have 
paid the Government best to have taken the métalliques themselves 
for the whole amount instead of getting pounds sterling by instal- 
ments, as it would then be impossible for Austria to fail in her 
engagements. The Duke of Wellington had been prepared to 
accept métalliques. 

But Canning was determined not to expose the Government, 
in the words used by Gordon to the Austrian negotiators, to the 
ridicule of exchanging a debt of twenty-three millions for one of 
three millions on the same security. ‘‘The only decent way of 
replying to such a proposition was silence.’ Stadion, however, 
managed to make a sufficient threat of the counter-claims, 
amounting to six million florins, or just over half a million pounds, 
so that the final terms were two and a half millions in money in two 
years, half a million in material being abandoned as cancellation 
of counter-claims. 

In May it was announced that Irving, Reid and Baring, while 
arranging the internal Austrian loan, would do the British debt 
at the same time. This led to a certain further delay. The 
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Austrian Government would not sign the Convention till the 
business with the bankers was settled, as it would strengthen the 
bankers’ hands. In fact, Stadion was going to every banker in 
Vienna in vain. But, finally, in November 1823, the Convention 
was signed, whereby Austria paid two and a half millions through 
these banking houses. The Austrian diplomat Neumann estimated 
the bankers’ profit at £600,000, but fears for Austrian credit were 
unfounded, and as a matter of fact Austrian Government stock 
went up after the news of the signing. 

The money was not very enthusiastically received by the House 
of Commons. Mr. James said that in justice to other bankrupts 
the Emperor’s name ought to appear alongside theirs in the 
Gazette, and another member that 2s. 6d. in the pound was not 
a very handsome composition for an Emperor. But to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer it was a very pleasant windfall, and 
he greatly enjoyed describing to the House all the things he could do 
withthemoney. Halfa million was to be spent in building churches, 
in pursuance of the policy adopted in 1819 of spending two millions 
on additional churches in the new centres of population. £300,000 
was to decorate Windsor Castle, and £570,000 to buy pictures to 
form the nucleus of a National Gallery, for ‘‘ we ought not to be 
niggardly in matters that regard the promotion of the arts.” 

There is no doubt of the difficulty experienced by Austria in 
paying even so smallasum. The extensive issue of paper money 
had brought her finances into the greatest confusion. Cash pay- 
ments had been suspended since 1790, and by 1811, 1200 florins 
paper money might be purchased with 100 florins currency. The 
English claims came just as Austria was struggling out of the 
morass and was steadily attempting to cope with its paper. 
Their debt was roughly 100 millions, and they were not prepared 
to add 20 millions more. 

Apart from this great transaction, we loaned {£600,000 to 
Portugal in 1809, on which 5 per cent. as interest and sinking 
fund was paid regularly every half year, the residue still unsettled 
being forgiven to Portugal in 1815. We also lent £200,000 each 
to Holland and France in 1813 and 1814. But these were 
hardly loans to allies, and they were, in fact, promptly repaid. 

In the Crimean War we made two advances of one million to 
Sardinia for the contingent supplied. The Sardinian Govern- 
ment paid annually 3 per cent. and 1 per cent. sinking fund, and 
the last payment was met in 1902. Jointly with France we 
guaranteed to Turkey five millions at 4 per cent. in 1855. In the 
next twenty years Turkey repaid over one million. 
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The most curious of all these transactions has been described 
fairly fully by Dr. Clapham. To secure Russian support in 1815 
we took over their debt to the Dutch. In the settlement of 1815 
we paid away various sums to the Dutch, for we intended to 
retain the Cape of Good Hope and Demerara. While we gave 
two millions for fortification, and a promise to go up to three 
millions, to put the kingdom of Holland on a firm basis, there 
appeared a way of attaching Russia to our settlement. At the 
time of the armed neutrality Russia had borrowed through the 
Amsterdam Banking House of Hope, and we agreed to share this 
debt, taking over two million pounds with the Dutch, agreeing 
to pay 6 per cent. and 1 per cent. sinking fund. The original 
loan had been made with the condition that war between the 
Dutch and the Russians should not interfere with the payments, 
and this stipulation was continued. Throughout the Crimean 
War we paid the Russians their annual toll. Another article in 
the 1815 settlement made the payments conditional upon the 
integrity of the new kingdom of Holland being preserved, and the 
Belgian revolt in 1830 led to a renewed agreement. The Russians 
pointed out that the 1815 article plainly envisaged the forcible 
partition of Holland by an outside Power, and spoke of invasion, 
whereas what had taken place was an internal revolt, and that 
Russia deeply regretted it. We did not attempt to use any legal 
claim to cancellation that the events of 1830 might have given us, 
but continued our 6 per cent. interest and I per cent. sinking fund 
till 891, when we arranged a terminable annuity for fifteen years 
which we finally paid off in 1906. 

This, however, was hardly a loan in time of war. Such loans 
have played, it has been known, a very small part in our history 
before 1914. The total capital sum loaned in the Napoleonic 
wars was under eight millions; the total sum lost was round 
twenty millions. Naval and military expenditure rose steadily 
with each year of the war, mounting from eight millions in 1793 
to seventy-four millions in the last and heaviest year, 1814. For 
most of the war it was between twenty and forty millions. 

The total sum granted in subsidies was fifty millions, while the 
national debt incurred during the war was over 600 millions, 
and our home indebtedness rose from the 248 millions of 1793 to 
the 861 millions of 1815. The particular trouble of allied indebted- 
ness to us, still less the trouble of our indebtedness abroad, was 
not to loom large until a more complicated financial time. 

J. D. WooprurrF. 
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APPENDIX. 


Extracts from Minutes of Various Meetings of the Directors of the Bank 
and Records of Personal Interviews between the Governor of the Bank 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Pitt) 


8th October, 1795. 


“ THE very large and continued drain of Bullion and Specie which 
the Bank has lately experienced arising from the effects of the Loan 
to the Emperor, and other subsidies, together with the prospects of 
the demand for Gold not appearing likely soon to cease, has excited 
such apprehensions in the Court of Directors, that on the most serious 
deliberations they deem it right to communicate to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the absolute necessity they conceive to exist for 
diminishing the ‘ sum of their present Advances to Government ’; etc. 

“It must occur to Mr. Pitt’s recollection that last January the 
Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank did, by instructions from 
their Court, formally announce to him their apprehensions of the 
consequences that were likely to ensue from the Emperor’s Loan 
taking place; the events seem fully to justify their fears and to render 
every measure of caution absolutely necessary for their future safety. 

“ The present price of Gold being from £4: 3:- to £4: 4:-p. 0z., 
and our Guineas being to be purchased at £3: 17: 10} p. oz., clearly 
demonstrates the grounds of our fears; etc. 

“The Governor then took the opportunity to mention that had 
the Emperor’s Loan been Six Millions and the Spanish prize St. Iago 
not condemned, in his opinion the Bank would have been in a perilous 
situation; adding that it was not practicable for one Nation to convey 
so large a sum to another, where no valuable Return was made, without 
great inconvenience arising to it.’’ 


Wednesday, 18th November, 1795. 


“The Governor informed Mr. Pitt that the present price of Gold 
was {4:2:- p. oz. and that the daily large drains of Specie from the 
Bank filled the minds of the Directors with serious apprehensions, and 
that in the present situation of their affairs he must not rely on any 
aids from them, not even the Vote of Credit and Supply Bills.” 


Thursday, the 3rd December, 1795. 


“ The Court this day taking into serious consideration the several 
intimations which have been given by Mr. Pitt of the possibility of 
his proposing in Parliament a further Loan for the use of the Emperor 
of Germany; unless it should evidently appear that such a measure 
would be productive of very hazardous and dangerous consequences 
to public credit and to the Bank in particular; and having observed 
the reservation which he also made in his bargain with the Contractors 

1 By courtesy of the Bank. 
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for the new Loan in the last week that a Loan might be made for the 
Emperor to the amount of three millions—RESOLVED—that the 
following resolution of the Court be communicated to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer :— 

“That the Court of Directors after a very solemn deliberation 
adequate to the importance of the subject are unanimously of opinion, 
that should such a Loan take place they are but too well grounded in 
declaring (from the actual effects of the Emperor’s last Loan and the 
continued drains of specie and bullion they still experience) that they 
have the most cogent reasons to apprehend very momentous and 
alarming consequences. They are therefore led to hope (after 
expressing their acknowledgments to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for having hinted that the welfare and safety of the Bank should in 
this matter supersede every other consideration) that he will be 
pleased to lay aside the adoption of such a measure, which they beg 
leave to repeat would be in their opinion most fatal in its consequences.” 


14th January, 1796. 

“Tt is the opinion of the Committee of Treasury that the Governor 
and Deputy Governor should represent to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—That they cannot look upon the scheme of assisting the 
Emperor to raise a Loan in Germany by the guarantee of the Parliament 
of Great Britain in any light which will not one way or other be 
detrimental to this Country; even if a Law were passed by Parliament 
to prevent British subjects from taking any share therein. 

“That such a call for money in Germany will occasion demands 
of it from hence. Germans, Italian and other foreign capitalists who 
have property here will be induced to draw it away. 

“People in Holland, who by the late Acts have monies locked up 
here, may go to Germany and draw for it from there. 

“That funds which would otherwise be employed in speculations 
of trade with England may by such an opportunity of investment at 
home be diverted from the one to the other purpose. 

“ That the Exchange between this Country and Hamburg may be 
much affected by it. 

“ That in spite of legal prohibitions it is to be apprehended that 
some people here would take shares in such a negotiation under the 
names of their foreign correspondents. 

“From these and other causes they are fully of opinion that the 
Governor and Deputy Governor can give no advice to Mr. Pitt in favour 
of such a measure, which is indeed of a wide political extent, and 
beyond the line of their duty to judge of.” 


15th January, 1796. 
“The Governor and Deputy Governor waited upon Mr. Pitt and 
represented to him the opinion of the Committee of Treasury at the 
Bank exactly as expressed in the foregoing Minute, to which he 


appeared to pay great attention.” 
No. 3.—VOL. V. F 








THE ANGLO-SOVIET TREATIES OF 1924 


RECITAL OF EVENTS WHICH LED TO THEIR FINAL CONCLUSION, 
BY 


ARTHUR PoNsONBY, M.P. (late Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs). 


SoME doubts and misunderstandings appear still to exist with 
regard to the sequence of events in the concluding stages of the 
negotiations between the British and Soviet Delegations before 
the final signature of the Russian Treaties of 1924. This is not 
to be wondered at, because I suppose I am the only person who 
knows precisely what occurred, and so far I have not thought it 
necessary to publish any full statement on the subject. As, 
however, there are some inaccuracies in the account given in 
The Survey of International Affairs, 1924 (p. 243), and as so 
important a volume as this is likely to become a work which will 
be constantly consulted in future, it may be as well that I should 
give a brief account of the final proceedings just as they took 
place. I need not discuss the whole policy underlying the 
Treaties nor the contentious point of the prospective guaranteed 
loan. I will confine myself to the daily and hourly sequence of 
events. 

My object was, and indeed my instructions were, to reach a 
settlement if possible before the end of that part of the par- 
liamentary session which would be concluded before the Summer 
recess. The Government had promised the Opposition a state- 
ment, and the intention was that that statement should be, if 
circumstances allowed, an announcement of an agreement. Some 
weeks before the end I saw the advantage of such a method: a 
time limit, a definite date of termination, would bring the deiega- 
tions to the pvint and prevent the dilatory continuation of 
negotiation which had already been prolonged over some months 
and might, if allowed to run on, become unduly protracted. 
But as the time approached I began to see the disadvantages of 
such a method. Substantial changes were made in the General 
Treaty after the Cabinet decision had been taken on the proposed 
guaranteed loan under certain well-guarded contingencies. M. 
Rakovsky was away for some days on a visit to Moscow and the 
consequent necessity for speeding up contained in it certain 
possible elements of rush and forcing the pace. Moreover, not 
being myself a Minister with Cabinet rank, I was not in a position 
to claim my own time and opportunity in Parliament. 
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The decision, however, to move the adjournment for the 
Summer recess on Friday, August 8th, 1924, gave me sufficient time 
and I arranged my time-table with that date in view, when sud- 
denly to my dismay I was informed that the adjournment would 
take place on Wednesday, August 6th. I had counted on making 
my statement in the House on August 7th, and I now found that 
it had been arranged with the Opposition that I should make it 
on Monday, August 4th. I protested that this was impossible 
and by a personal interview with the Opposition Chief Whip I 
managed to get the date altered to Tuesday, August 5th. This 
brought the hoped-for conclusion within the bounds of possibility 
but still left it extremely difficult. 

M. Rakovsky returned from Moscow on Saturday, August 2nd, 
in the morning and he sat with me most of the afternoon. On 
Sunday morning I called in all my official colleagues, disregarding 
their legitimate day of rest, and we conferred together all the 
morning. Sunday afternoon and evening were devoted to a 
further talk with M. Rakovsky and further conferences with the 
officials. There had been changes made in the Treaty during 
M. Rakovsky’s absence, and these provoked a good deal of fresh 
discussion. On Monday morning, August 4th, after a couple of 
hours with my colleagues, we all assembled in plenary session at 
noon. This session lasted twenty hours. Throughout, be it 
remembered, I anticipated all the time making my statement in 
the House the next day at 3.45. 

The all-night conference consisted partly of plenary sessions, 
partly of the straightening out of special points by sub-committees, 
and partly of the consultation of each delegation among them- 
selves. Keen dispute in English, French and Russian never 
ceased all the night through. But it is noteworthy that good- 
humour never failed. There were ups and downs, but in the 
morning hours we seemed in a fair way to reach a conclusion. 
One obstacle remained. It had been the subject of dispute from 
the outset and no amount of talk had brought a solution of it 
nearer. Very briefly stated the bone of contention was the 
property claims. The actual words to which objection was taken 
by the Soviet Delegation were : 

“the amount and method of payment of the compensation to 

be paid by the Government of the Union in respect of claims 

preferred by British nationals,” etc.* 
While they were ready to make exceptions to the Soviet decree of 


1 See text of Draft Treaty (Article 13) as it stood when negotiations were 
suspended (Russia, No. 3, 1924. Cmd. 2253). 
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nationalisation they wished to retain in their hands the power to 
discriminate between the various classes of property owners. 
Such power of discrimination our Government could not, of 
course, provide for in a treaty nor indeed agree to. It is as well 
to make this point clear, because when the two versions of the 
Treaty were published, every journal and politician at first missed 
the point, and many of them never grasped it. 

It was about seven o’clock in the morning in plenary session, 
when everything had been cleared out of the way except these 
lines, that M. Rakovsky definitely informed me he could not 
accept them. At that stage, with everyone reduced to exhaus- 
tion, it was naturally out of the question to set to work and 
devise yet another alternative. A aotice was rather precipitately 
issued which conveyed a “‘ breakdown,” whereas I regarded it as 
a “‘ break off,” of negotiations, seeing that it would not be possible 
for me to declare agreement in the House of Commons that 
afternoon, but that during the recess discussions might be resumed. 

Without going to bed I returned to the Foreign Office after a 
couple of hours, to be told that I was not to make my statement 
till the next day (Wednesday) some time in the evening. I 
found myself therefore suddenly presented with about thirty 
hours. The newspapers announced a breakdown and a group 
of Labour Members of Parliament asked to see me at the 
House .in the afternoon (Tuesday). They offered, as there was 
now more time, to act as intermediaries in order to reopen 
negotiations. I at once accepted this offer, as I knew that the 
official reopening of pourparlers would be awkward. They sub- 
sequently met the Russian Delegation and acted as messengers, 
or rather as a channel of communication between us. They 
neither drafted suggestions nor negotiated on the points at issue. 
At night they brought me a formula which had been drafted by 
the Russians. In the early hours of Wednesday I discussed this 
formula with my fellow-Delegates and we found ourselves obliged 
to reject it. We drafted another and sent it direct to the Russian 
Delegation. This in its turn was rejected. In the meanwhile 
one of the most resourceful members of the British Delegation 
found a form of words on different lines which after the careful 
consideration of several alternatives I decided was the most 
hopeful. But not being a Cabinet Minister, I hardly felt justified 
in adopting this solution without the sanction of higher authority. 
Some time was wasted, therefore, in my seeking and obtaining 
the approval of the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. This done I quickly decided that it would be best 
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not to send the new proposal officially but, however unconven- 
tional the method might be, to use the unofficial channel of 
my colleagues in the House of Commons. I accordingly called 
them together and asked them to convey the new form of 
words to the Russian Delegates. The sand was running out. 
It was now a question of hours, if not minutes. After 
answering parliamentary questions in the House at three o’clock 
I hurried back to the Foreign Office, called together our 
Delegates, received a telephone message from M. Rakovsky that 
the words were accepted by the Russian Delegation, summoned 
immediately a plenary session and with all the necessary form- 
alities concluded the agreements. The alternative words to those 
quoted above which eventually proved acceptable to both sides 
were : 


An agreed settlement of property claims other than those directly 
settled by the Government of the U.S.S.R.! 


After the adjournment of the conference I had a bare hour to 
prepare a statement for Parliament on a Treaty which had been 
modified and amended up to the last moment, and the articles of 
which had been repeatedly altered in their sequence, a Treaty, 
moreover, of which the House had no text before them. Not 
feeling particularly fresh after the rather severe mental and 
physical strain, I may perhaps be excused if I discharged this 
part of my duty very indifferently. 

I may add that I had had no experience of treaty making. 
A Socialist Minister acting on behalf of a Capitalist nation had 
to make an agreement with a Communist Government—not an 
easy task to perform. I am, however, in no way apologising for 
the Treaties themSelves, which I thought then, and have still 
greater reason to think now, were a sound and proper method of 
taking the first steps towards a final settlement with the Soviet 
Government. 

I am not, however, entering into the merits of the agreements 
here. I am only reciting the course of events which led up to 
them. In case I may seem to be imputing blame to anyone else 
for the exceedingly clumsy manner and method of their present- 
ment to the House and the hopelessly inadequate parliamentary 
opportunity for so important a pronouncement, let me say that 
I blame only myself. 

Although an Under-Secretary, I should never have consented 


1 See draft of proposed General Treaty, Article 11 (Russia, No. 1, 1924. 
Cmd. 2215). 
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to make any statement to the House of Commons under such 
conditions; I should have insisted on being released from the 
obligation of facing the House after so heavy a strain of negotia- 
tion and without any printed document; the agreement having 
been reached, the statement and signature might have been 
deferred till the Autumn Session, and of course I should have 
demanded a full day for the discussion of what was obviously 
a subject of first-class importance. My excuse must be that in 
the rather hectic atmosphere and constantly changing circum- 
stances cool consideration of method and procedure was beyond 
me. 

There was a further discussion of the Treaties in the House 
on the adjournment. Members were furnished with hastily typed 
copies for the preparation of which I had to keep the typist staff 
of the Foreign Office up all night. The Treaties were signed on 
August 8th. 

Although the text of the signed Treaties differed from the 
text published of the Treaties when negotiations were suspended, 
in other respects, beyond the substitution of the words above 
quoted, the alterations were only consequential, involving small 
changes such as the re-numbering of one or two of the articles. 
No other point of substance was affected. 


1 A review of the Survey of International Affairs, 1924, by Mr. H. W. C. Davis, 
appears on page 164. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES IN CERTAIN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Summary of Address delivered on March 2nd, 1926, by PROFESSOR 
C. K. LEITH, together with that of the discussion following. 


PROFESSOR LEITH outlined some of the principal features of the 
mineral geography of the world, leading to the conclusion that mineral 
resources are very unequally distributed among nations, that the great 
centres of supply capable of meeting modern demands are compara- 
tively few, in many cases constituting essentially national monopolies, 
and that these stand in complementary relationships to one another, 
or, expressed in another way, that there is a high degree of specialisa- 
tion in mineral production among nations, amounting for some minerals 
practically to monopolies. The satisfaction of world demands for 
minerals must, therefore, over-ride political boundaries. Commercial 
control is rapidly becoming organised in such large units that it also 
crosses political boundaries. The whole tendency is towards integration 
and concentration. Mineral resources constitute a factor in our 
physical environment which is being rapidly brought into prominence 
by the multiplying demand and the growing dependence of modern 
civilisation upon mineral resources. Up to comparatively recent times 
this environmental factor was regarded as of only incidental import- 
ance. It now figures largely in the consciousness of nations. 

Turning to the political aspects of the problem, the tendencies 
in the political control of minerals are on the whole away from co- 
ordination and concentration. The causes seem to be partly the 
common psychological reactions of political inertia and. opposition 
to anything new, partly the fact that political units have stopped 
expanding, particularly since the War, as fast as commercial units— 
in fact, in Europe political units have on the whole become smaller 
—and partly to the post-War flare of intensified nationalism. A wave 
of nationalisation of resources has swept over the world in the last 
decade, represented in measures ranging all the way from outright 
acquisition of minerals by nations to many measures of more indirect 
control, such as control of operations, prices, distribution, markets, 
tariffs, licences, etc. It is manifested also in many kinds of prohibition 
against foreign exploitation of minerals covered by the general term 
“the closed door,” and other attempts of nations to acquire or to 
protect resources by various political and military measures. The 
closed door was particularly discussed. 

There are powerful and usually justifiable reasons for these ten- 
dencies—the desire to protect the future of the nation, to reap the 
benefits of any resources possessed, to prevent foreign exploitation 
hurtful to the nation, to avoid foreign political and military influence 
which often follows commercial investment, for the sake of ‘“ con- 
servation ”’ in a national sense, and for military protection. 

We are therefore witnessing the mighty conflict of two powerful 
opposing forces: on the one hand, world demand for minerals, which 
knows no political boundaries, and which is forcing unification in order 
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that demand may be adequately satisfied; on the other hand, the 
nationalistic forces directed toward partitioning resources for national 
gain or security. Many recent political difficulties are an expression 
of this conflict, and more are in store. There seems to be no way of 
eliminating either set of forces. The problem is to effect some kind 
of balance or adjustment between them. It seems clear that the | 
tendency toward unification required by the geographic distribution 

of mineral resources must in the long run prevail, and political measures 
must be made to conform. A student of natural resources, regardless 
of his political or national bias, sees only this answer to the problem. 

In the meantime several steps seem practicable in the direction of 
compromising the opposing forces and minimising the attendant 
international friction. 

The essential physical facts of mineral distribution should be real- 
ised, particularly the realities of national mineral monopolies, their 
complementary relationships, and the impossibility of adequate pro- 
duction in many nations. The inequalities of mineral distribution 
cannot be changed by enactment or reprisal, though attempts in this 
direction have not been few, as illustrated by certain recent tariff 
measures. The basic geographic facts of the situation cannot be 
emphasised too much by those qualified to do so. 

Something may be gained by a revision of mineral tariffs, with a 
view of eliminating vexatious hindrances to really necessary inter- 
national movements of minerals, along the line of the suggestion made 
by the International Chamber of Commerce meeting last year at 
Brussels. 

The open-door policy as generally understood is now perhaps 
too closely allied to purely national self-interest to be widely convinc- 
ing, and much can be gained by establishing it on a broader basis of 
world necessity, welfare and conservation. Conservation from a world 
standpoint is taken to mean the most efficient use of resources regard- 
less of their political control. Certain commercial agreements bearing 
on this question seem to point the way to the formulation of better 
political understandings. 

Internationalisation of resources, in the sense of turning them over 
to some supernational control, is probably a political impossibility, even 
if it were desirable, which is doubtful, but there is an opportunity to 
recognise and standardise by international agreement the many inter- 
national commercial arrangements which are now effecting a fair and 
workable compromise between world demand on the one hand and 
nationalistic policies on the other. 

No attempt is made here to argue for any specific form of inter- 
national agency to accomplish this purpose, but there seems to be no 
escape from the conclusion that the proper settlement of a mineral 
question will involve ultimately what will amount to a commercial 
League of Nations. Asa preliminary to this we are likely to see many 
partial steps, such, for instance, as mutual arrangements among 
European nations which will make it possible for their mineral industries 
to compete with those of the United States, where the political sub- 
division into states has not been allowed to interfere with the unit 
development of minerals as a whole. The informal economic con- 
ferences now beginning at Geneva may lead to desirable steps in this 
direction. 

The problem is, of course, complicated by many broader economic 
and political difficulties—international debts, for instance—and it is 
probably too much to expect anything more than a partial solution. 
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It offers, however, a tempting challenge to our ability to adjust our- 
selves to a newly appearing factor in our physical environment. 

When the best adjustments have been made, important advantages 
will still accrue to nations possessing abundant supplies of mineral 
resources. National mineral monopolies will remain. The centres of 
mineral power, and presumably therefore of industrial and political 
powers, will remain grouped around the North Atlantic. The United 
States and the British Empire together control a preponderance of the 
world’s minerals. Agreement between these countries as to guiding 
principles for the development and use of mineral resources would go 
far toward removing one important danger to world peace. Whether 
or not such agreement is now feasible, it is a source of satisfaction to 
one hoping for the closer accord of the English-speaking peoples to 
realise that there is persistent and ever-growing pressure for unifica- 
tion inherent in the simple fact of the irregular geographic distribution 
of minerals which are now so much in demand. 


Summary of Discussion following Professor Leith’s Address : 


The Chairman, Str THomAs HoLtanp, dwelt on the necessity of 
bringing home to governments the incontestable fact that no nation could 
now supply its own demand for all essential minerals, even in peace- 
time. Nor would new discoveries change the general outline of the 
picture. It must be remembered, too, that a deficiency in one mineral 
was not compensated by a surplus in others. The missing mineral 
might be vital to the industry of the country concerned. It was 
important, therefore, to remove all obstacles to the free flow of mineral 
products. As questions for discussion he would suggest the following : 


(a) The policy of exclusion of foreign prospectors and developers. 
This was apparently based on the false idea that a foreigner could take 
away the mine with him in the event of a war. 

(6) The question of confining smelting to the country of produc- 
tion. This was a point where he thought nationalism might quite 
rightly be applied, having regard to the waste involved in shipping ores 
to a distant country to be smelted. 

He urged the necessity of having a critical examination made of 
our resources in each mineral compared with our national requirements, 
as had been done by specialised committees for the United States. 

PROFESSOR HENRY Loults said that he was as much impressed by 
the wide distribution of minerals as by the concentration of sources of 
supply. One great difference between himself and Professor Leith was 
that while the lecturer looked at actual production, he thought it right 
to consider potential production also. The two might differ widely ; 
thus, while Great Britain at present produced 20 per cent. of the 
world’s coal supplies, her share of the world’s coal resources was only 
24 percent. As to wide distribution, the biggest coal-field in the world 
might go out of business without affecting the world’s supplies. The 
development of the copper resources in the United States, as a main 
source of world supply, was due to advances in technical methods. 
The low-grade deposits worked in the United States were of a quality 
which would have been treated as useless a hundred years ago. But 
their development fell in with the genius of the American people for 
large-scale production. This example showed the necessity for con- 
sidering possible changes due to technical discoveries. Seventy years 
ago Spain produced the bulk of steel-making iron ore. Then the 
Gilchrist-Thomas discovery of basic steel rendered all ores available 
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for that purpose. Again, the attempt of the King of Sicily to place 
an excessive export duty upon the sulphur used for the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid led to the discovery that-sulphur could be replaced 
by iron pyrites. Nor were the possibilities of prospecting exhausted. 
The gold, and more recently the platinum, discovered in South Africa 
were cases in point. The Sicilian instance also showed that the closed- 
door policy had a tendency to right itself. The effect of the attempt 
to exclude foreigners from mining in Norway had been to put certain 
Norwegian mines out of business, and this again led to a relaxation of 
the original stringent conditions. 

Mr. THOMAS CROOK was impressed by. the enormous demand now 
made upon mineral resources. It seemed to him, however, that the 
features of present-day mineral resources as outlined by Professor 
Leith were equally characteristic of the end of the nineteenth century, 
although the outlook to-day was very different. The difference lay 
in the fact that whereas in the nineteenth century mineral resources 
were expanding in relation toindustrial requirements, and were exploited 
by willing labour, to-day the prospect was one of shrinking resources, 
combined with a tendency to less-willing labour. In the richly- 
endowed United States the task of finding the new resources necessary 
for industrial development was every year proving more difficult ; 
and although the United States was no doubt more thoroughly explored 
and developed than the rest of the world, he thought that the prospect 
of shrinkage of mineral resources in the near future, and in relation 

‘to the immensely increased demands of industrial development, affected 
the world as a whole. Unless something could be done to reveal new 
sources of supply, or to render known sources more extensively available 
for use, the prospect for future generations seemed rather dismal. 
From the mineral resources point of view the remedy seemed to lie in a 
fuller investigation of the backward and less well-known countries, 
and in the removal of any difficulties that hindered prospecting and 
exploitation. He thought the League of Nations might usefully 
carry on propaganda for the purpose of persuading all countries to 
make what contributions they could in the way of mineral production 
to the growing needs of industrial civilisation. 

LtT.-COLONEL SIR ARNOLD WILSON said that we had had the privi- 
lege of listening to a paper of extraordinary interest and of very great 
importance. A great American writer, Captain A.T. Mahan, writing 
on the Problem of Asia, observed that : 


‘The claim of an indigenous population to retain indefinitely control 
of territory depends not upon a natural right, but upon political fitness, 
shown in the political work of governing, administering and developing, in 
such manner as to insure the natural right of the world at large that resources 
should not be left idle but be utilised for the general good. Failure to do 
this justifies, in principle, compulsion from outside; the position to be 
demonstrated, in the particular instance, is that the necessary time and 
fitting opportunity have arrived.’’ 


Such sentiments were out of fashion to-day, but they represented funda- 
mental facts which, in the long run, over-rode theories and practice 
of Governments, as had been pointed out by Professor Leith. To deny 
this was to shut one’s eyes to essential conditions which existed in all 
great communities and which no body of men could entirely control. 
Universal free trade, universal disarmament, and the strengthening 
of the League of Nations by developing in every country a broad inter- 
national outlook were probably the true remedies, but, as these appeared 
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for the present beyond our grasp, most nations had for the time being 
adopted rigid protection, adequate, not to say excessive, armaments 
and a narrow nationalistic policy, and the outlook was in consequence 
not bright. Repressive legislation against trusts had been tried in the 
United States, where they were greatest, and had failed. Policing 
action, such as the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, had proved futile, and 
worse than futile. By making combinations criminal conspiracies, 
the fusion of firms into great amalgamations had been encouraged. 
It had failed to break up the huge combinations and had prevented 
the realisation of the beneficial possibilities of above-board combination. 

Diplomatic rivalry had in the past almost always been a reflection 
of economic rivalry : when breaking strain had been reached, war had 
resulted. But human passions and economic needs could not be 
stifled, and rivalries continued still as an expression of economic 
needs. If the strain became intolerable there would still be war— 
economic war by mutual prohibition of the movement of essential 
resources—resulting in exhaustion. The remedy was the League of 
Nations, and the sooner this body tackled the great economic problems 
discussed by Professor Leith the better for us all. The national 
control of mineral resources was a real danger: a powerful weapon 
which could not safely be entrusted to any nation until those in 
power, and those who put them in power, knew more than at present 
of basic economic facts. 

But there was a brighter side to this picture. The more that 
was known on these subjects the less likely were great combinations 
to be harmful; and there was another aspect. The men in every 
country who controlled big business were not without ideals—and high 
ones—and at no time had the standard set by these men to them- 
selves been higher, at all events in this country. The great captains 
of commerce perhaps seldom originated the ideals which inspired 
them: they absorbed them, perhaps unconsciously, from the Press, 
from parliamentary discussions, and in other ways, and politicians, 
publicists and professors could not do a greater service than by con- 
tinuing to press these ideals forward by writing and by speech. 

Mr. FRANCIS DEVERELL thought we were unnecessarily alarmed. 
This was shown by a consideration of present mineral prices. We 
could not sell enough coal; copper was under its pre-War price; 
and were not oil and platinum also becoming increasingly common? 
The output seemed at any rate to be keeping pace with the demand. 
Secondly, improved communications were bringing previously unwork- 
able sources of supply nearer to the markets. Thirdly, low-grade 
deposits were workable to-day which had previously been passed by. 
The development of mineral resources involved speculative risks which 
no socialistic government could or would take. In this matter there 
must be scope for individual ventures. 

ProFEssor LEITH, in reply, explained that he had not been so 
much impressed by shortage of supplies as by the prevalent concen- 
tration on a few main sources. As to the extent to which the “ closed 
door ’’ prevailed, it applied in one form or another to nearly two-thirds 
of the earth’s surface. Of this he gave examples from Morocco, Mexico 
and Brazil. As to the possibilities of further discoveries, he was not 
sanguine as to the work of prospectors, whose opportunities were now 
certainly more limited, but he agreed that the range of discovery in 
regard to methods of extraction was widening. Considerable allowance 
had been made for both possibilities in reaching the conclusion that the 
main outlines of the future mineral geography were now discernible. 











REVIEWS 


Disarmament. By Professor P. J. NoEL BAKER. 1926. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. xiv + 352 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


It is impossible to read Professor Baker’s latest contribution to 
the cause of peace without being carried away by his infectious 
enthusiasm. While admitting that efforts in other directions have 
their importance, for him it is a case of ‘‘ Disarmament first, the 
rest nowhere’; and on his last page we get the confession of his 
faith: ‘‘ And why, once more, does disarmament matter? Above all 
other reasons, because it is a part, and an essential part, of the great 
complex of changes which at long last will rid the world of war. . . . In 
that struggle victory will come slowly. . . . But when a general treaty 
of disarmament is signed, the central bastion of the enemy defences 
will be captured, and from that moment the forces of progress will 
march onward, irresistible and even, it may be, unresisted.”’ 

It is possible to argue that Professor Baker claims too much and 
that, instead of being the central bastion, disarmament is no more 
than an outlying fort; but whatever may be its exact place in the 
order of precedence, no one can deny that it is a question of immediate 
and pressing importance. The Preparatory Commission has already 
started its work, and the world will be poorer if it does not carry us 
forward on the road to peace. Its task is far from simple, but is 
most certainly facilitated by Professor Baker’s book, the appearance 
of which could not be more timely. He has faced an intricate 
problem with great courage and, once more to quote his own words, 
“from the first page to the last no difficulty has been consciously 
avoided.”” Broadly speaking, the book may be said to have four 
main sections: (1) a general and historical study; (2) land, naval and 
aerial disarmament; (3) chemical warfare; (4) the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition by private enterprise. In Part I, Professor 
Baker shows that we have already two classes of disarmament treaties : 
first those into which certain States have entered of their own free will, 
secondly those which were imposed upon the vanquished States after 
the late War. He has no hesitation in saying that of the two classes 
he prefers the latter, as being more thorough and comprehensive, 
but he has little hope of its wider adoption without serious modifi- 
cation. The fact is, of course, that the physicians who prescribed 
the cure had little thought of some day being invited to swallow their 
own medicine. The entry of Germany into the League of Nations will 
bring that day appreciably nearer. Professor Baker has no delusions 
as to the necessity of compromise, and in the succeeding sections he 
puts forward what he considers, and doubtless hopes, may prove to 
form the basis of a possible solution. His greatest difficulty naturally 
lies in the newest and least explored fields, that is to say, in aerial and 
chemical warfare. Here we are not only dealing with unproved 
factors, but also with an additional element of uncertainty, in that the 
transition from peace to war is so exceedingly simple. Even so, 
however, Professor Baker has his proposals and solutions, which 
deserve, and will no doubt receive, the closest study. The weakest 
point in his argument is that he is frequently compelled to postulate 
the driving power of genuine intention and real good-will upon the 
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part of Governments whose representatives will so soon meet in 
Conference. Let us hope that he is justified in so doing. It is a point 
upon which we shall know more in a few weeks’ time, but there are 
those who think that if there were complete good-will there would be 
no need for treaties. And in this connection, does not Professor Baker 
again claim too much for the treaties which are already in existence ? 
Is it, for instance, true to say that the Rush Bagot agreement of 1818 
and the open frontier between Canada and the United States have 
prevented war from breaking out “even when adverse forces and 
acute disputes have placed a heavy strain upon their good relations ” ? 
Would it not be more correct to say that both the treaty and the 
demilitarisation of the frontier were the direct result of a generous 
spirit and determination to settle disputes by methods other than the 
disastrous processes of war? Is that same generous spirit really alive 
to-day? If it is there is good hope that the peoples of Europe will 
show that they mean to live at peace with one another and that they 
do not deserve all the severe criticism which, we are told, was recently 
bestowed upon them by the American Ambassador. 
NEILL MALCOLM. 


The Victory of Reason: a pamphlet on Arbitration. By W. ARNOLD- 
ForsTER. 1926. (London: The Hogarth Press. Small 8vo. 
88 pp. 2s. net.) 


THERE is no more difficult literary form than that of the long 
political pamphlet, and its difficulty is increased when there is a great 
mass of subject-matter from which the writer must select. When, in 
addition, the theme is one which the general reader to whom he desires 
to appeal is accustomed to regard as both technical and tedious there 
would seem to be terrors enough for the most daring author. 

These terrors Mr. Arnold-Forster has not only faced but vanquished 
in his brilliant essay on Arbitration. With how heavy a heart has the 
general reader sat down to nearly every previous publication on the 
subject ! With what a feeling of relief, enlightenment and stimulation 
will he rise from this! For, mirabile dictu, Mr. Arnold-Forster is 
never for a moment dull. He goes right through the matter with 
which he sets out to deal: his chapters discuss in turn the Arbitral 
Principle and its meaning, the growth of the principle, its application 
in legal disputes, the question of the Optional Clause conferring 
obligatory jurisdiction on the Permanent Court, arbitration in non- 
legal disputes, and the relation of Arbitration and Sanctions. On 
each section his pages are full of valuable and sometimes of novel and 
recondite information; but everywhere they are enlivened by terse 
argument always to the point. 

He writes, of course, like every political pamphleteer, with a 
purpose. His purpose is to urge that the British Government should 
return to “‘ the courageous attitude of the English pioneers of arbi- 
tration,’ and should if need be take some risks for the organisation of 
peace. He is not satisfied with a policy which presses universal 
compulsory arbitration on other nations but refuses it for ourselves, 
nor is he satisfied with the reasons hitherto given for our refusal. “ We 
are undoubtedly retaining only too many loopholes for war. And 
although no doubt we intend to use our power fairly, we are, in fact, 
retaining only too many opportunities for influencing judgment by 
political pressure, for intimidating those who differ, and for suppressing 
inconvenient issues.” 
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A few criticisms of detail might be made. On p. 34, for example, 
there is an over-statement of the defects of the Covenant, inconsistent 
with Mr. Arnold-Forster’s own previous description of its provisions. 
But on the whole this little book is, within its scope, singularly free 
from blemish, and it deserves to be widely read at the present time, 
particularly by those who are inclined to disagree with its conclusions. 

It should be added that the British Government’s attitude about 
the Optional Clause, as defined in a recent statement by Viscount Cecil 
in the House of Lords, appears to have changed somewhat from that 
which Mr. Arnold-Forster so vigorously attacks. 

P. J. NoEL BAKER. 


International Control of Minerals. Published jointly by the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society of America. 1925. (New York. 8vo. 
172 pp.) 


Tuts exceedingly interesting pamphlet consists of a series of reports 
made by Committees of the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers and the Mining and Metallurgical Society of America, 
who have been appointed to investigate foreign and domestic mining 
policy and industrial preparedness, naturally as affecting essentially 
the United States of America. The Chairmen of the two Committees 
are respectively Professor C. K. Leith and Mr. A. S. Dwight. The 
publication contains two general reports, one dated 1921 and a progress 
report dated 1925 issued by the first-named Committee, together with 
the reports of a number of sub-committees dealing with specific 
minerals. The latter contain a fund of valuable information, and are 
in the main a record of facts; the two former set out the conclusions 
of the Committee and are on that ground the better subject for 
discussion. They only profess to present the American view of this 
subject and they may be fairly summarised as a plea for the utmost 
freedom of exploration, carrying with it, of course, freedom for the 
acquisition of any mineral deposits that may be discovered. The 
reason why interest in this subject has been recently awakened in the 
United States is not far to seek; until within quite recent years 
the immense wealth of minerals contained within the vast area of the 
United States afforded ample scope for the energy of citizens of the 
United States; so many of the important deposits within the States, 
however, have been actively exploited that some of the more enter- 
prising Americans have directed their attention to foreign countries, 
and not a few of them seem to look upon this movement as though it 
were an entirely novel thing throughout the world, and have not 
really grasped the fact that it is new only to them. The movement is, 
however, many centuries old; the Romans already actively explored 
and developed mineral deposits outside the Roman Empire, and Roman 
colonies were in not a few cases founded with the main object of working 
mineral deposits. For example, Cesar has put on record that one of 
the main inducements for the conquest of Britain was the mineral 
wealth of our island, and it is a significant fact that a pig of Roman 
lead has been found, the date of which is only seven years after the 
permanent occupation of Britain by the Romans. We ourselves have 
been engaged in exploiting the mineral wealth of remote countries for 
centuries." When Drake went West, his object was probably not solely 
that of “ singeing the King of Spain’s beard,”’ but he apparently also 
had an eye to the finding and working of gold-bearing districts. Yet 
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we in this country never seem to have asked for or to have required 
any legislative assistance to help private enterprise, and it is a little 
curious to find the insistent demand for the ‘‘ open door”’ in this 
respect coming from the United States. The demand is the more 
curious having regard to the attitude which the United States has 
consistently taken up. We find in this report the statement: ‘‘ The 
open door is the historic policy of this Government ”’ (7.e. of the Govern- 
ment of the United States), but surely, even if we disregard its 
impervious tariff wall, exactly the reverse of this statement would be 
nearer to the truth; the United States mining law contains the following 
sentence: “ All valuable mineral deposits in lands belonging to the 
United States both surveyed and unsurveyed are hereby declared to 
be free and open to exploration and purchase by citizens of the United 
States and those who have declared their intention to become such; ” 
and as far as the writer knows this law has never yet been repealed nor 
modified. The United States Government, therefore, have definitely 
closed the door for the acquisition of mineral deposits to all except 
their own citizens, an example in which they have fortunately been 
followed in but very few cases, the Scandinavian countries being the 
most prominent exception. A citizen of the United States is as free 
to acquire and develop mineral deposits in Great Britain, in Germany 
or in Spain as is a citizen of any of those countries. It is therefore not 
too much to ask that if the United States feel that the policy of the 
open door in the matter of minerals is one which international conditions 
imperatively demand, they themselves should set the example. They 
can hardly in fairness ask other nations to open their doors whilst they 
themselves keep their own door tightly shut. It is perhaps an arguable 
proposition to what extent nations should open this door to the 
foreigner but, however this may be decided, the proposition that all 
nations should mutually agree to stand upon the same footing can 
hardly be questioned. 

Several of the other opinions put forward by this Committee may 
similarly be looked upon as open to discussion. For example, they put 
forward the general proposition that minerals should be smelted near 
the source of supply, and appear to base this view mainly upon 
national interests; they appear to have overlooked the fact that the 
general proposition depends upon many conditions, one of the most 
important of which is the nature of the minerals themselves. Thus 
Swansea was for many years before the Bessemerisation of copper 
matte the principal centre of copper smelting, and it was suitable for 
this purpose not only on account of its proximity to good and cheap 
coal supplies, but also because its favourable position as a seaport gave 
it a great advantage for importing copper ores from various parts of 
the world, and thus enabled both oxidised and sulphuretted ores to 
be imported, the mixture of these being particularly suitable to the 
process of copper smelting which was developed in South Wales. 

Perhaps the whole matter may be summarised by saying that the 
problems of the International Control of Minerals are too wide to be 
capable of being adequately considered by a Committee representing 
one nation alone, however pre-eminent that nation may be in mineral 
production, and that, like any other international question, it must be 
considered by an International Committee before generally acceptable 
conclusions can well be arrived at. 

Henry Louis. 
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Survey of International Affairs, 1924. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
1926. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xiv-+528 pp. Six maps. 25s. For Members of the 
Institute, 18s.) 


Tus volume maintains the high standard of scholarship and open- 
mindedness which the author set himself in the Survey for 1920-3. 
Mr. Toynbee is now less harassed by considerations of space than he 
was when he had to relate the diplomatic events of four crowded years 
within five hundred pages. The difficulty of including all the essential 
documents is still, it would seem, insuperable. Otherwise the appendix 
to the 1924 volume would have contained the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance and the Geneva Protocol—two texts which every reader of 
the sections on “‘ Security and Disarmament ”’ will naturally wish to 
consult. But in the narrative there is more freedom of treatment than 
was previously possible. Mr. Toynbee has, for example, prefaced his 
account of Soviet Russia with a valuable introductory note, in which 
he shows the same originality and acuteness that made his book on 
The World After the Peace Conference so stimulating and provocative. 
His parallel between the Seleucids and the Romanovs is not only 
brilliant but illuminative (p. 162); his analysis of the aims of Soviet 
policy, and of the conflicting schools of thought which Lenin forced 
or persuaded to work together, explains in a satisfying manner the 
recent incoherences of Soviet policy (pp. 174 ff.). Throughout the 
volume he gives, freely but not obtrusively, his own conclusions on 
many matters of importance. But his exposition is rigorously objective 
and he seems to be free from any inclination to make an arbitrary or 
tendencious selection from the facts. While, for example, he condemns 
the occupation of the Ruhr as a measure which “ not only impoverished 
Germany but gravely retarded the economic recovery of Western 
Europe-” (p. 292), he has scrupulously expounded both the legal and 
the political sides of the French case for occupation (pp. 2-16, 271 note). 
Indeed Mr. Fisher, in his preface, takes the view that Mr. Toynbee has 
probably over-stated the French case in representing the Ruhr policy 
as a last desperate expedient, adopted after an unsympathetic British 
Government had rejected the only kind of Pact that was worth any- 
thing to France. In Mr. Fisher’s opinion the Pact was only the second 
string to the French bow; the first string was the Ruhr policy. How- 
ever this may be, Mr. Toynbee certainly has the merit of being able to 
appreciate the strong points in a case from which, on the balance, he 
dissents. 

There is, however, one danger which Mr. Toynbee has incurred, no 
doubt with his eyes open, in compiling his very vivid and effective 
account of the Ruhr policy. In his desire to be circumstantial he draws 
freely upon a number of controversial compilations. The pamphlet 
of the French General Staff called Un An d’Occupation is used quite 
legitimately, with an express indication of its character (p. 279) and 
with criticism of its statistics (p. 292). Yet shortly afterwards Mr. 
Toynbee accepts the vauntings of the authors of this book as a faithful 
expression of the feelings of the French nation (pp. 292-3). The work of 
J King on The History of the French Occupation of the Ruhr appears to 

an equally biassed work, written to explain the German case. Yet 
the figures of expulsions from the Ruhr district which Mr. King adduces 
are accepted by Mr. Toynbee, apparently without corroborative 
evidence, although they are so extraordinarily high that there would 
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seem to be a prima facie case for suspecting them (p. 280). There are 
several other references to Mr. King’s book, but we have not noticed 
any warning as to its character. It is not the fault of Mr. Toynbee 
that, when he describes the Separatist Movement in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, he should have to rely upon German official publications 
and the reports of English newspaper correspondents. French writers 
have steered clear of this embarrassing subject, and reliable neutral 
evidence is apparently to seek. Under these circumstances it would be 
only prudent to avoid a detailed account of the methods by which 
the French assisted the Separatist leaders. But Mr. Toynbee has 
summarised exhaustively the charges contained in the German White 
and Yellow Books; and he quotes heavily from the special corre- 
spondents of The Times and The Manchester Guardian without telling 
us what steps he has taken to satisfy himself about the value of the 
information which these gentlemen collected. It is only when we come 
to the report made by Mr. Clive to the British Foreign Office, which 
Mr. Toynbee quotes in full (p. 313), that we begin to feel ourselves on 
perfectly safe ground. 

One or two other criticisms suggest themselves on a first reading. 
The very valuable section on the United States Immigration Acts of 
1921 and 1924 does not explain as clearly as we should desire how 
British immigration was affected. We are told that the Italian quota 
under the Act of 1924 was fixed at 3,845, as against an actual annual 
average of 194, 45 Italian immigrants for the sixteen years before the 
War (p. 84). We are not told in the text what was the British quota 
either in 1921 or in 1924, or what had been the previous annual average 
of British emigration. The quota figure for 1924 will, it is true, be 
found, on a further search, in the decent obscurity of the Appendix 
(p. 489). It is 34,007 for Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The 
quota for the Irish Free State is 28,567. The German quota, we may 
notice in passing, is 51,227, and the largest granted to any nation. It 
would be interesting to know whether this result was foreseen by the 
people who devised the method of calculating the 1924 quotas. In 
tracing the evolution of those unlucky documents, the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance and the Geneva Protocol, Mr. Toynbee fails to give 
—is it because the facts are unobtainable ?—some explanations for 
which we naturally seek. He does not appear to have foreseen, when 
he first wrote his account of the Draft Treaty, how important the terms 
of Article 5 would be, when the Draft was referred to the Powers for 
theirapproval. Hence Article 5 is only epitomised in a footnote (p. 23). 
It is the article which would have empowered the Council of the League 
to nominate the Powers whose assistance it required in defending a 
Member of the League from an act of aggression ; and also to determine 
what forces each of the Powers so nominated would be expected to 
provide. This Article was not unnaturally viewed with grave concern 
by Great Britain and the Dominions. It was thought to be the result 
of insidious manceuvres on the part of France and Belgium; and it is 
a pity that Mr. Toynbee has not been able to explain how this Article 
originated. Neither has he made it clear what were the precise clauses 
of the Geneva Protocol to which the British Empire took exception. 
The reader might guess for himself if a reasonably full précis of the 
Protocol had been given, but this is not the case. Presumably the 
1925 Survey will resolve these doubts; but in the meantime this section 
of the present volume disappoints legitimate expectations. 


H. W. C. Davis. 


No. 3.—VOL. V. G 
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The Crisis of European Democracy. BY Dr. Moritz Juttus Bonn. 
1925. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. 103 pp. 6s. net.) 


Tuts little book, consisting of a series of addresses delivered to the . 


Williamstown Institute of Politics, will be chiefly read for the interest- 
ing picture which it affords of the internal situation in Germany both 
during and after the Great War. The history, however, which Dr. Bonn 
gives of post-war political developments goes far to disprove, so far as 
Germany is concerned, his main thesis, which is that parliamentary 
democracy—or, as he puts it, the principle of “ government by con- 
ference ’’—is seriously threatened by an opposing principle, ‘‘ govern- 
ment by force,” for the popularity of which the author holds the War 
very largely responsible. The facts which Dr. Bonn brings out with 
regard to Germany are that, notwithstanding the apparent opportunity 
given to Socialism by the State control of production and distribution 
which developed during the War, and the temptation to Bolshevism 
which the conditions at the Armistice might have been supposed 
to create, yet the Bolshevists were defeated by the good sense of the 
German working class in the course of a few months, and the collectiv- 
ists who succeeded to power, with all the cards apparently in their 
hands, had at once to call in the aid of the hated capitalist, and indeed 
to leave him with a freer hand than he had for some time previously 
enjoyed. In other words, it was the logic of the situation and the 
good sense of the majority which triumphed, while methods of violence 
met with but short shrift. 

In some other countries, no doubt a better case could be made out 
for the existence of anti-democratic tendencies; but these have arisen 
from defects inherent in democracy itself, to which the late Lord 
Bryce and other writers have frequently drawn attention. When, 
for instance, a democracy disintegrates, more suo, into so many different 
groups that firm and stable government becomes impossible, there is 
naturally a cry, more or less insistent, for some more effective alterna- 
tive. But in this there is nothing very new or unexpected. Dr. Bonn 
seems altogether to exaggerate the influence of the War as a factor 
in this state of things. He even goes so far as to make the really 
surprising assertion, ‘‘ the Great War meant the triumph of the theory 
of violence.” War is, no doubt, a resort to methods of violence. But 
that is quite another matter. By the victors the late War was rightly 
regarded as a successful protest against the doctrine of force. For 
the vanquished it was surely a salutary lesson in the same direction. 
But it seems impossible that anyone, whether belligerent or neutral, 


after his recent experience of violence in practice, should feel the — 


smallest inclination to apply the same system to other fields. Even 
during the War it can hardly be said that the principles of government 
existing in the democratic countries concerned were superseded, even 
temporarily, by a new system. That it was still government with the 
consent and approval of the governed was shown by the necessity for 
that propaganda to which Dr. Bonn alludes in a different connection. 
And in the end it was not the democracies, but those governments 
which neglected the safety-valve of letting the masses believe that 
they were “running the show,” which were demolished. 

There is, however, much in Dr. Bonn’s book which is calculated to 
stimulate thought, while the argument is readable and clear. Particu- 
larly suggestive, perhaps, is the contrast drawn between foreign and 
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domestic policy before the War. While the latter “‘ starts from the 
assumption that men are reasonable beings who can be convinced by 
arguments, that they are fairly decent, honest beings whose passions 
can be allayed and whose widely divergent interests can be conciliated,”’ 
it was assumed in the sphere of international affairs ‘‘ that man is 
essentially vicious, that he is in the grip of violent passions which 
cannot easily be controlled, that his unsavoury appetites and his evil 
instincts are the facts one has to deal with in real life.” In this there 
is a considerable element of truth, but we invite the author to consider 
that the assumption prevailing in home affairs was the democratic 
hypothesis, and that since the War international relations have taken 
a long step in the same direction. Popular government, no doubt, 
suffers from various diseases to which it may or may not eventually 
succumb, but that the situation is immediately critical we may take 
leave to doubt. 


G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY. 


Germany's Industrial Revival. By Sir Puitip Dawson, M.P. 1926. 
(London: Williams and Norgate.. 8vo. xi-+ 276 pp. tos. 6d. 
net.) 


Tuis volume is a study of recent developments in Germany as 
affecting Germany’s international position in industry, and is sugges- 
tive for the British reader as illustrating the similarity of many 
of the present-day industrial problems in the two countries and as 
indicating that since the War they have more to gain from co- 
operation than from competition. 

Sir Philip Dawson has spent much time in industrial centres in 
Germany since the end of the War, and has collected copious data both 
on behalf of the Industrial Group in the House of Commons and on 
behalf of the British Commonwealth Union. He describes the purpose 
with which he writes as the “‘ study of the course of inflation and its 
inevitable results ’’ and “ the appraisement . . . of the present con- 
ditions and probable future developments of industrial Germany.” 

The book begins by reminding the reader that before the War the 
two chief industrial countries in Europe were Germany and Great 
Britain; and that in Germany, as the younger of the two in this respect, 
the industrial equipment was newer, traditions of method and organ- 
isation were less set, and the burden of interest payable on the capital 
borrowed by earlier generations less heavy. The question which the 
writer asks himself is—how far has this situation been changed by the 
upheaval caused by the War and the reduction of Germany’s resources 
consequent on the Treaty of Versailles? 

Sir Philip Dawson is not in any doubt as to the answer. In spite 
of the loss of the coalfields of Polish Upper Silesia and the iron-fields 
of Lorraine, Germany is still the leading industrial State on the conti- 
nent of Europe. It has already in part recovered from the upheaval 
of 1918-19 and the subsequent disturbances caused by inflation, the 
Reparation question and the occupation of the Ruhr, together with 
general under-production, which in the writer’s view ranks first among 
the causes of the set-back in industry since the War. Sir Philip 
Dawson’s general view is that German industry is in sight of a 
complete recovery, within its present territorial limits, of its former 
capacity and activity. 

An important and interesting feature of the writer’s treatment 
of the subject is that in studying the processes by which German 
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industry is rehabilitating itself, he looks upon Germany less as a 
rival than as a fellow-sufferer in the economic distress consequent on 
the War, by whose experience Great Britain can profit, notably in 
questions which in Germany were more acute and consequently obtained 
an earlier solution. In particular he points to the German recovery 
or partial recovery in shipping, in the extension of the use of electricity, 
in the reconstruction and re-equipment of factories, and in the amal- 
gamation of industrial interests and extended co-operation between 
industry and finance. ‘‘ The tendency in Germany of to-day,” he says, 
“is not merely towards a continuation of this policy, but also towards 
a strengthening and expansion of it both in theory and in practice.” 

In his last chapter Sir Philip Dawson points to the extension of 
co-operation in industry in the international sphere as the ‘‘ only way 
to overcome the difficulties created by War conditions,’’ and he gives 
a number of quotations from German economists on the subject of 
possible co-operation between British and German industrial groups. 


The Limitations of Victory. By ALFRED FABRE-LuceE. Translated 
by CoNSTANCE VESEY. 1926. (London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
8vo. 367 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 


THE work of “ intellectual emancipation’’ was no doubt more 
necessary in France than in other countries after the War. The 
causes of its outbreak had been interpreted everywhere by national 
prejudice; and in France this prejudice was rigidly maintained for a 
longer period after its close than elsewhere by the strong personality 
of M.,Poincaré. As Prime Minister, President, and then Prime 
Minister again, M. Poincaré played a decisive part in French policy for 
twelve years. He acquired tremendous prestige, and his political 
outlook was particularly clear-cut and unadaptable. Under him, 
in the words of the author of this clever work, France “ persisted in 
adhering to the traditions of the War under entirely different 
circumstances.” 

M. Fabre-Luce saw before most of his countrymen that a change 
was necessary, and said so in this book in.1924. Had the book been 
written solely as a criticism of French post-War policy, when M. 
Poincaré was trying to re-establish a “ tradition of inequality ” in 
Europe, it would have been deserving of unmixed praise. It was very 
widely read, and had, in fact, the effect of one of those political 
pamphlets of the eighteenth century which so much contributed to 
bring about ministerial changes. Part II, which is called “ The 
Abortive Peace,” is excellent. Unfortunately M. Fabre-Luce thinks 
it necessary to condemn the whole public career of M. Poincaré; and 
while thus helping to discredit the national leader (as he then was), to 
weaken his position, and to bring about his fall, The Limitations 
of Victory thereby loses a good deal of its historical balance, and the 
value of Part I (“‘ The Genesis of the War ’’) is comparatively slight. 
The gravamen of the charge against M. Poincaré, as laid by M. 
Fabre-Luce, might be summed up in the words of the small boy in 
Punch, ‘“‘’E retaliated fust, Sir.’ 

M. Fabre-Luce points out with great acumen the large influence 
that Poincaré was able to exercise upon Russia through Isvolsky and 
Sazonoff. Poincaré and Isvolsky (Russian Ambassador in Paris) were 
not personally well-suited to each other and there was no love lost 
between them; but their views chimed so well that Poincaré found 
himself freely consulted by Isvolsky, and was able to influence him; 
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and Sazonoff, though Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, owed so 
much in his career to Isvolsky that he was in his turn greatly influenced 
by the Ambassador. But two statesmen cannot be condemned as 
“intriguers ”’ and “ gamblers ’’ simply because they work well together. 
Grey and Lichnowsky, for instance, worked very well together. 
M. Fabre-Luce, however, sees intrigue and cunning everywhere. 
Writing of Grey’s conversations with Paul Cambon on the subject 
of hypothetical military co-operation, M. Fabre-Luce says: ‘‘ The 
electoral campaign of 1906 provided him (Grey) with the necessary 
pretext for entering into military conversations with France.’ All 
readers of Lord Grey’s own book will realise the absurdity of the 
words “‘ necessary pretext ” in this connection. Nor will most people 
be able to agree with M. Fabre-Luce in regarding as a “ Pan-Slav 
intrigue ’’ the fact that Russia should have been determined to help 
Serbia in 1914 and to avoid another political humiliation for herself 
like that of 1909. 

Slav sentiment was a perfectly real and honourable link between 
the two countries, and no statesman could have truly represented 
Russia and ignored it. The author of this book appears to think that 
Russia should have rather allowed Serbia to be crushed than to have 
mobilised. That, no doubt, will continue to be a point of debate and 
difference for all time; but the War was considered a just war in 
England largely because it was waged in the defence of small countries 
against the bullying methods of larger ones. 

M. Fabre-Luce, who is still a very young man, was apparently 
swayed by no strong sentiments when the War broke out. He speaks 
freely of moral issues when he is discussing post-War problems, but 
little is said of any moral issues about which the War was fought— 
decency in international relations, fair play for small countries, the 
sanctity of treaty rights, the claims of democracy and nationality. 
It is still perhaps too early to realise the immense progress in all these 
respects which the victory of the Allies has made possible; and it is 
only fair to say that M. Fabre-Luce does pay a partial tribute to its 
value in the last chapter. 

The author clearly reveals his outlook on p. 329—‘‘ Those who have 
acquired a sense of scientific truth in other schools ought to make it 
their business to apply it now to the study of politics.” But can 
politics ever be covered by the methods of science? In another respect 
too the author displays the typical mentality of so many post-War 
writers who concentrate on the question, “Could war have been 
avoided?’ To most people who took part in the War the question 
for which an answer must be found is rather this: “ Could justice 
have been upheld in any other way?” Self-sacrifice in a good cause 
is better than pacifism ; and to refuse to be a pacifist in all circumstances 
is not, as the author assumes, to be a militarist. 

M. Fabre-Luce indicates his view of the future in an interesting 
passage towards the end of the book : 


“‘ Like all nations whose territory is not too limited for their forces, France 
must try to preserve the status quo, and to fix it on the morrow of a victory 
rather than leave it to be modified by degrees in accordance with the true ratio 
of strength, and she must try to have it guaranteed by as many Powers as possible. 
Now this is precisely the object of the League of Nations.’’ 


The last sentence is very significant. It must represent the view of 
ninety-nine Frenchmen out of a hundred; but is not one of the objects 
of the Covenant to bring about changes by peaceful methods? The 
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shibboleth of the status quo has been the cause of many a war—it may 
even have been the root-cause of the Great War of 1914. 

The translation has been well done by Miss Constance Vesey, who 
shows an equal facility with French as with German, and has once 
more, as in the case of Count Montgelas’ Leitfaden zur Kriegsschuldfrage, 
given a clever free translation of the original title. But the English 
word for the Articles of the League is ‘‘ Covenant,”’ not “‘ Pact.” 

A. L. KENNEDY. 


Syria. By LEONARD STEIN. 1926. (London: E. Benn, Ltd. 
Small 8vo. 94 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts brief volume, consisting of some ninety small pages of large 
print, sets out to fill a gap in recent political literature by giving an 
unprejudiced account of the happenings in Syria since the War. To 
a great extent it does so; but it is somewhat disappointing to find that 
the early chapters concerning the very complicated conditions set up 
by the numerous contradictory treaties and agreements are not 
written in straightforward historical sequence. Mr. Stein knows so 
much about his subject that he seems instinctively to take it for granted 
that his readers know a good deal about it too; and he dashes back- 
wards and forwards among his treaties and events (up to 1922) until 
one can imagine an ignorant but zealous reader looking round in 
despair for a wet towel. There is no map—not even a sketch-map. 
Nor is there a chronological table of events: yet such a table, giving 
the dates and chief points of the various agreements, would be quite 
invaluable to the student. 

On the other hand, the account of the events of the last four or five 
years is excellent. The gradual transition of French administration 
from 1919—when they had but a small portion of the coast to administer 
whilst a British Commander-in-Chief was in control at Damascus— 
down to the present day, when M. de Jouvenel is whole-heartedly 
striving to carry out the spirit of a Mandatory Power amid circum- 
stances of extraordinary difficulty, is clearly and admirably described. 
Mr. Stein charitably ascribes the foundation of these difficulties to the 
permanent antagonism between the Moslem and Christian inhabitants 
of the country; but what is even more evident from his pages is the 
want of continuity of French policy, which throughout these years has 
kept the nerves of both Christian and Arab populations on edge. 
(This point has also been strongly brought out in the recently-issued ! 
Report of the Mandates Commission—not available when the book 
went to press.) 

Sufficient stress has perhaps hardly been laid on the unfortunate 
substitution of the dwindling French franc for the stable Egyptian 
pound; but in the next, and we trust enlarged, edition of this useful 
little book we hope to see this matter, as well as one or two other small 
ones which we have no room to mention here, adequately discussed. 
And may we again urge on Mr. Stein the absolute necessity for providing 
us with a map? EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


Zionism. By LEONARD STEIN. 1925. (London: E. Benn, Ltd. 
8vo. vii+ 218 pp. 6s. net.) 
THIS book—one might almost call it the ‘‘ Handbook of Zion ”— 
meets a real want. Most people know something about Zionism, and 
1 March 17th, 1926. 
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have their own opinions about it; but very few could trace the steps 
by which the inarticulate longing of the Jews throughout the world, 
whether from the slums of Eastern Europe, from Palestine itself, or 
from further West—even unto the West beyond the seas—became 
gradually translated into the movement on which the Balfour declara- 
tion of 1917 set its seal of approbation. 

Mr. Stein, in a few lucid and all-too-short pages, sketches for us the 
history of the Jews since the downfall of Jerusalem up to the beginnings 
of the collective movement in 1862, and thereafter recounts in greater 
detail its development up to the present day. He also shows how the 
writings of Hess and Kalischer began to formulate the expression of 
Jewish thought, and how, though the ultimate object to be attained 
took on a variety of aspects, it eventually crystallised, after several 
failures,! into the present movement which has already attained so 
much success in the Promised Land. 

The book was written over a year ago—before Lord Balfour's 
unfortunate visit to Palestine and Syria: it therefore only comprises 
official statistics up to 1923. But it gives valuable information as to 
the present state of colonisation and progress, and summarises a mass 
of material which it would otherwise be difficult for the ordinary 
reader to hunt up for himself in the various scattered papers and 
documents which have or have not been published. There is also a 
small map of the present Jewish settlements in Palestine; but we miss 
an exact definition of Zion and of Diaspora. 

It should be added that the Arabs and other non-Jewish inhabitants 
of Palestine are hardly mentioned in the book: at any rate the main 
political problem of the country is not discussed; and people reading 
here for the first time about Zionism would hardly know that such a 
problem even existed. This omission is, no doubt legitimately, 
explained by the author as being due to the fact that the book is solely 
about Zionism, and not about Palestine; but it leaves all the same on 
one’s mind the sense of a slight want of balance in what is otherwise a 
most admirable, impartial, and informative volume. 

EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


German Colonisation Past and Future: the Truth about the German 
Colonies. By HEINRICH SCHNEE. 1926. (London: Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 176pp. 5s. net.) 


Tuts book is divided into two parts. The first quarter consists of 
an introduction, by Mr. W. H. Dawson, to the last three quarters, 
which are devoted to Dr. Schnee’s defence of German colonisation, 
and his plea that her colonies should be returned. Mr. Dawson writes 
as an Imperialist, ‘‘ albeit of the Eighth-Commandment type,” and 
he regards the possession by the Empire of Mandates as “ shabby 
annexations,” “an arbitrary extension of its bounds and liabilities in 
a spirit of sheer cupidity,” and “ territorial gains as sordid as ill- 
gotten.”” The conclusion he draws is: “ that the Treaty of Versailles 
will be radically revised sooner or later no one with even a glimmering 
of political insight and prescience has ever doubted,” and that “‘ one of 
the directions in which revision is most urgent is the restoration of 
colonies to Germany. Why not begin here, the more since it is 
essentially a matter of the reappointment of the Mandates, coupled 
with such supplementary territorial adjustments as the Allied Powers 


1 Why, by the way, is theze no mention of the Cyrenaic effort ? 
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might arrange amongst themselves?” He is optimistic enough to 
believe that France will follow Great Britain’s lead and hand over her 
West African Mandates also. He recognises, moreover, that Africa 
can offer no outlet for the German surplus population, and, therefore, 
suggests that an agreement might be made with Brazil for the establish- 
ment, at some future time, of a politically independent German 
democratic State. He believes that this will not invoke the hostility 
of the United States, or raise the Monroe Doctrine as hitherto 
understood. 

From this introduction one turns with a feeling of expectant 
relief to Dr. Schnee. He sets out to fulfil three tasks. To defend the 
German colonial administration; to attack that of the Mandatories 
in their own and in the Mandated territories; and to prove that the 
War was illegally started in Africa by the Allies, in contravention of the 
Berlin Act of 1885, and that, in the allocation of the German Colonial 
possessions, the terms of the Armistice were broken. The first two 
objects are, of course, easily achieved. Nobody can claim that 
German administration was wholly bad, or that Allied administration 
was spotless. But this is not quite to the point. The prejudice 
against German colonisation, which caused the Allies to declare her 
to be unfit to have the care of uncivilised races, was founded on her 
generally militarist outlook. Mr. Dawson recognises this and attributes 
such colonial scandals as did occur to the colonies being “‘ left to 
military administration and a hard type of officialism.’’ He claims, 
however, that this fault had been recognised, and was “‘ being remedied 
long before the outbreak of the War.” Dr. Schnee, on the other hand, 
draws no such distinction. In his view the scandals were no greater 
than those elsewhere. This is a matter for each student to decide for 
himself, but he must do so taking all the facts into consideration, and 
not isolating the German Government in Africa from the same Govern- 
ment in Europe. Nor does Dr. Schnee employ another argument used 
by Mr. Dawson, who would deal with these territories as the Powers 
did with the Belgian Congo, by taking it out of the hands of King 
Leopold and placing it in those of the Belgian people. These pleas 
would have carried greater weight had they been advanced by Dr. 
Schnee. 

For it is when one comes to the third object of Dr. Schnee’s book 
that one begins to despair. We will take only one example. War 
guilt is fastened on Belgium in the Congo, because she seized a German 
official, engaged upon a peaceful mission on August 6th, 1914. How 
can such an argument be seriously advanced, if the condition of 
Belgium on that date is remembered? But the most startling state- 
ments are those dealing with the War in South-West Africa. Dr. 
Schnee declares that the Union Defence Act of 1912, which made 
Union troops liable for service anywhere in South Africa, was specially 
directed against the German colony, ‘‘ as was stated in the Union 
Parliament.”” No reference to this parliamentary statement is given, 
therefore it cannot be verified. But Dr. Schnee omits to mention that 
the primary reason for this provision was the fact that the Native 
Protectorates are not Union territory. He then declares that every 
preparation had been made for the campaign, including even a con- 
denser, ‘‘ which could only have been available if prepared for long 
beforehand.” But everybody who had anything to do with this 
campaign knows how nearly everything required for it had to be 
hastily improvised or purchased, including this famous second-hand 
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condenser. This method of controversy is too much in the style of 
the War propaganda, which Mr. Dawson and Dr. Schnee both 
deprecate. Its revival will not facilitate the settlement of the problem, 
especially as it is obviously being heavily subsidised, for this book is 
being scattered broadcast and gratis. 


H. A. WyYNDHAM. 


Why China sees Red. By Putnam WEALE. 1926. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 8vo. xv + 313 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

What's Wrong with China. By RopNry GILBERT. 1926. (London: 
John Murray. 8vo. 315 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE China Question is complex and baffling, but it is worth 
studying, for it will force itself with increasing persistence upon the 
attention of the world. Both these books are written with knowledge 
and authority and should be read. Their authors are well-known 
publicists, who have lived for many years in China. Mr. ‘‘ Putnam 
Weale ” is a British subject, but a free-lance in journalism and politics; 
Mr. Gilbert is an American, but he does not share in the tender regard 
for China which generaliy characterises the attitude of his fellow- 
countrymen. He hits hard at the weaknesses of the Chinese—with 
no little courage, since he is returning to his work in China; and even 
when we do not agree with him, we must be grateful for his honesty. 

Mr. Weale’s book is more specially connected with the events of 
1925. ‘‘ Two sharp volleys were heard, forty-four shots in all, ushering 
in a period which will never see China the same.”’ Most of us will be 
inclined to agree that May 30th, 1925, the date of the Shanghai incident, 
is as definite a date in the history of the Far East as July 14th, 1789, 
wasin Europe. ‘‘ The movement,” writes Mr. Weale, “ to be successful, 
demanded the precise conditions which then existed, namely, a Govern- 
ment committed to nominal rule because it had been put in office by 
two military rivals to represent the sovereignty of the nation during 
an interim period; a grouping of foreign interests of a discordant 
character; a rise in prices unparalleled except in times of war; and 
Soviet Russia, in the background, promising, threatening, paying. 
These conditions will never be present again.’”” He analyses most 
lucidly the ingredients of the cauldron of trouble, which boiled over 
in 1925—the political and military positions, the jealousies of the 
Powers, the increasing weakness of the Diplomatic body, the Bolsheviks, 
the students, the Press. He is almost too fond of a good story. Every 
political move in China produces in the whispering-gallery of Peking 
ten or twelve versions of “‘ what really happened”: Mr. Weale chooses 
the one which appeals to him—generally the most dramatic—and 
retails it with verve. His account of the inner history of Feng Yu- 
hsiang’s coup d'état seems to be of this nature. He is fond of an 
epigram; and the book scintillates with acute observations on Chinese 
(and foreign) mentality, clearly and wittily expressed. 


“The problem of China is largely pathological, and very slightly political. 
. . . The Chinese people are pacific and well-intentioned. . . . The ordinary 
Chinese, while intelligent and reasonable about his daily routine, belongs to 
another planet so far as the highly articulated civilisation of the West is con- 
cerned. . . . The thought and promptings of one civilisation have no meaning 
or reality for the other civilisation, each appearing as a travesty to the rival, and 
each being apparently equally unreasonable and unfair. . . . Money is the only 
point of contact between China and the world, and monetary interests alone 
produce results.”’ 
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Mr. Gilbert would probably agree with these aphorisms, for his 
book is a passionate protest against ‘‘ the misplaced sympathy born of 
misunderstanding which China elicits from the West, particularly from 
the idealistic Anglo-Saxons.” To him, the Chinese are a “ bad-boy 
people ”’ : 

“When the headmaster of China was deposed in 1911 and self-government 
introduced, the Chinese of all classes were just as ready for it as the boys of an 
elementary school—say boys ranging from the age of six to the age of ten—would 
be to run an elementary Occidental school from which all the masters had been 
ejected. In such a school, if it can be imagined, the big strong boys would bully 
and fleece the little ones; the precocious and resourceful young savages would 
scheme to be the overlords of the school, control the big strong boys by cajolery 
and bribes and exact tribute from all; the bellicose youngsters would become 
leaders of ‘ gangs,’ warring perpetually with one another, and the clever boys 
would form cliques, suspicious and resentful of one another. The stupid and 
weak boys and all the small boys would be enlisted or impressed into the service 
of the rival leaders and would be bullied and robbed by all. Try to imagine the 
state of such a school after twelve or thirteen years of so-called self-government, 
and you will have as clear a picture in mind of the state of China to-day as could 
possibly be drawn.”’ 


China needs a strong master, says Mr. Gilbert ; this is the only cure 
for the inherent weaknesses of the Chinese character and social structure; 
China has only been great for brief periods under some such a master 
—in many cases of foreign race. The first half of the book deals with 
the civilisation, language, history and ideals of China in a way which 
appeals to our common-sense, but strikes us as being too occidentally 
objective to furnish a complete (or even an adequate) explanation. 
After all, the present ferment in China is primarily an internal revolution 
in the early stages of its development. Foreign relations are at times 
an irritant, and at times a stimulant; but the change itself (one of the 
great changes of the world’s history) is inside China; it is proceeding 
in Chinese fashion, along Chinese lines, and in the Chinese tempo. It 
is almost useless to judge (however clearly) from Western standpoints ; 
and it is quite useless to assert that our ways are better. It may be 
quite true, but it does not affect the situation. This “ superiority ” 
is the weakness of Mr. Gilbert’s book, and (to a less degree) of Mr. 
Weale’s book as well. Both authors are well qualified to perceive and 
analyse all the details of the problem; but to their sensible, business- 
like minds this problem is one of organisation. Put in a good manager 
—a Strong Man—and this bankrupt China business can be pulled 
round to prosperity. Both writers hanker after a Napoleon, or even a 
Mussolini—and no wonder! But we are inclined to think that the 
problem is not so much one of organisation as of growth. The ambitions 
of individual men and the policies of individual nations need not be 
over-emphasised. The movement which we call “the awakening 
of China ” is developing its own forces, and will move to its appointed 
end—not necessarily towards improvement, or civilisation, or wealth, 
or “ progress.” Like other great movements (the Reformation or the 
French Revolution), it is inconsequent, contradictory, wasteful, 
spasmodic. We“ barbarians ’’ are an outlying edge of this inundation ; 
here and there we may be able to direct or deflect the course of some 
side-stream; but if we try to stand defiant in the midst of the main 
current (incompetent as we are even to locate its exact position) we 
shall only get a drenching for our pains. 
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FURTHER BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Jefferson and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in America. 
By CLauDE G. Bowers. 1925. (London: Constable & Co. 
8vo. xvii + 53I pp. 21s. net.) 

China and the West. By W.E. SooTHitt. 1925. (London: Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. viii-+ 216 pp. Ios. 6d. net.) 

History of France. By JacQuEs BAINVILLE. 1926. (London: D. 
Appleton. x + 483 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New. Vol. 
III. By RoGer BiGELOw MERRIMAN. 1925. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 8vo. xxiv + 695 pp. 24s. net.) 

Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By Francis W. Hirst. 1926. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. xviii + 588 pp.) 

An Introduction to the Study of the American Constitution. By CHARLES 
E. MARTIN. 1926. (New York: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
xliii + 440 pp. 18s. net.) 

The Governments of Europe. By WILLIAM BENNETT Munro. 1926. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. x-+ 782 pp. 18s. net.) 
Where is Britain Going? By L. Trotsky. 1926. (London: Allen 
‘ neg 8vo. xii+ 178 pp. 4s. 6d. net (cloth); 2s. 6d. net 

paper). 

A New Europe. By Dr. C. F. HEERFoRDT. 1926. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 8vo. 221 pp. 6s. 6d. net.) 

La Politique Allemande pendant la guerre. By CHARLES APPUHN. 
1926. (Paris: A. Costes. Svo. 132 pp. 10 fr.) 





LIBRARY 


THE thanks of the Committee are due to the following for gifts 
to the Library: Mr. F. B. Bourdillon, Lord Charnwood, Mr. G. M. 
Gathorne-Hardy, Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, Mr. Headlam- 
Morley, Miss Doris Hemming, Major Hemming, Mr. Manley O. Hudson, 
Lord Meston, Mr. E. R. P. Moon, Sir Walter Napier, Sir John Power, 
Mr. Stanley Unwin, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Armold Wilson, Mr. J. D. 
Woodruff, Mr. Lucien Wolf, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, Chilean 
Legation, Czechoslovak Legation, French Embassy, German Embassy, 
Instituto Fascista di Cultura, Japanese Embassy, League of Nations, 
Mexican Legation, Norwegian Legation, Roumanian Legation. 


Desiderata 


The Times : July-December, 1923, inclusive. 

Grotius Annuaire: Volumes I-11, inclusive. 

Report on Foreign Affairs (Empire Parliamentary Association) : 
any numbers. 





MEETINGS OF THE SESSION 


April 20th, 1926. Professor George M. Wrong read a paper on 
“ Nationalism in Canada,” which will be printed in the July number 
of the Journal. Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord Meston, K.C.S.I. 
Other speakers: Mr. W. G. Carlton-Hall, Mr. Lionel Curtis, Dr. Max- 
well Garnett, Sir Hamar Greenwood, Sir Robert Holland, Mr. T. J. 
O’Connor, Mr. E. F. Wise. 
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April 27th, 1926. Dr. Arthur Shadwell gave an address on “‘ Ger- 
many To-day.” Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, 
G.C.M.G. Other speakers: Dr. G. P. Gooch, Mr. C. G. Hancock, 
Mr. A. G. Lias, Colonel F. S. Piggott, Sir Daniel Stevenson. 

May 4th, 1926. Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice read a 
paper on “‘ The Limitation of Armaments,” which together with the 
discussion following is printed on p. 117. Chairman: The Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood, K.C. 

May 18th, 1926. The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P., gave an 
address on ‘Is Anything Wrong with the League of Nations?” 
Chairman : Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B. Other speakers : 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett, Mr. W. G. Carlton Hall, Vice-Admiral S. R. 
Drury-Lowe, Dr. Maxwell-Garnett, Sir Robert Holland, Mr. F. N. 
Keen, Mr. A. L. Kennedy, Sir Alexander Lawrence, Mr. P. A. Molteno, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin. 


Current Events Discussions 


May 20th, 1926. Mr. Wickham Steed opened a discussion on “‘ The 
German-Soviet Treaty.” Chairman: Major-General Sir Neill Mal- 
colm, K.C.B. Other speakers: Mr. C. R. Buxton, Mr. W. Carlton- 
Hall, Mr. T. P. Conwill-Evans, Vice-Admiral S. R. Drury-Lowe, 
Mr. J. H. Harley, Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, Mr. Symes, Captain Trapped 
Lomax, Mr. Arthur Watts, Mr. J. D. Woodruff. 

June 10th, 1926. Captain Gerald Spencer-Pryse opened a discussion 
on ‘The Position in Morocco.” Chairman: Major-General Lord 
Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.O. Other speakers: Right Rev. Bishop 
Bidwell, Captain Gordon Canning, Miss Constance Vesey, Commander 
E. S. Williams, Mr. J. D. Woodruff. 





FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 
At Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, June 15th. ‘‘ The Relations between France, Great Britain and 

the United States.” Speaker: M. ANDRE SIEG- 
FRIED. Chairman: Mr. Puitip H. Kerr, C.H., 

June 22nd. “The Economic Policy of the United States.” 
Speaker: The Rt. Hon. Sir RoBert HORNE, 
G.B.E. Chairman; Sir ROBERT KINDERSLEY, 
G.B.E. 

June 2oth. “The Present Situation in Egypt.” Speaker: 
Mr. G. C. DELANEY (Reuter’s Correspondent in 
Cairo).—Chairman : Major-General Lorp EpwarD 
GLEICHEN, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

July 2oth. “‘ Tacna-Arica, the Monroe Doctrine and the League 
of Nations.”” Speaker: Professor A. C. COOLIDGE, 
Librarian of Harvard University, Mass., one of 
the Directors of the Council on Foreign Relations 
in New York and co-editor of “ Foreign Affairs : 
An American Quarterly Review.” 


Current Events Discussions 


Thursday, July rst. “Recent Events in Poland.” Opening speaker: 
Mr. Mervyn S. MacDonneELL, late High Commis- ~ 
sioner for Danzig. 

July 8th. “Italian Colonial Aspirations.”” Opening speaker: 
Major Hon. E. H. WynpDHaM, Me. 








